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THE LADY OF THE FELL HOUSE. 
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ELLEN MAYNARD; OR, THE DEATH WAIL OF THE HAWKSHAWES. 


Chapter I. 

A January day was drawing to its close over the desolate fells of Cumberland. 
The morning had been tolerably 'fine, and the sportsman’s gun had often 
aroused the echoes among the lonely wastes ; but about noon the clouds began 
to assume a threatening aspect as they rolled up one above another from the 
north-east. Disregarding these warnings, and the friendly admonitions of a 
turf-cutter, who was making the best of his way home 'from the peat-bog 
where he had been at work, one enterprising sportsman continued in pursuit 
of his game, relying confidently on his observations of some of the lofty peaks 
around to guide him to a village where he intended to pass the night. 

A few hours later the low-moaning of the wind announced the approaching 
storm. The huge black clouds advanced like an invading army, spreading 
desolation on their way. The friendly headlands, which were to have guided 
the wanderer to a place of shelter, were hidden from his view; the blast 
howled louder and louder as it swept with terrific violence along the wide 
expanse of moorland, and at last the storm burst with its full force over the 
solitary human being who seemed, with the exception of his dog, to be the 
only living creature existing among those dreary wastes. 

Casting aside a momentary feeling of regret that he had not followed the 
advice of the peasant, more experienced than himself in the storms of that 
country, our sportsman uttered a few cheering words to his four-footed 
companion, and strode resolutely on in what he supposed to be the right 
direction. 

“ Come, Hollo ! cheer up, old boy! ” he said to the poor animal, who with 
ears depressed, and tail between his legs, whined piteously at his master’s 
heels. “ If we go on in a straight course we must, I know, come to a high 
road this way, and then we shall be all right.” 

However a fresh difficulty soon presented itself. The brooks, or becks, as 
they are called in the northern counties, which he had found no difficulty in 
crossing during the morning, were suddenly swollen by the rain into torrents, 
which it would have been madness to attempt to ford. He stood for a moment 
gazing upon the rushing flood; and then lie cast his eyes above and around. 
Above, the black clouds were scudding and hurrying upon each other, as 
though instinct with malice, and eager to pour the vials of their wrath upon 
his devoted head; around, there was a wall of pelting rain, hiding every 
object from sight except in one direction, where a small eminence which he 
had just descended assumed through the haze the dimension? and appearance 
of a mountain peak at the distance of many miles. 

Hollo looked into his master’s face with almost human anxiety, and whined 
his apprehensions. A little brandy and one biscuit remained of the slight 
provision which the sportsman had carried with him for the day’s exigencies. 
He now took a moderate draught from the flask and divided the biscuit with 
his dog; then summoning “heart of grace,” and encouraging the poor 
animal by a few kind words and a pat on the head, he pursued his way along 
the course of the stream, trusting that it would conduct him at length into 
some valley where he would find human habitations. Vain hope ! After 
nearly an hour spent in toil, he arrived at a point where two streams joined 
their "turbid currents, forming an impassable barrier. Nothing remained but ' 
to follow up the course of one or other of them till he reached a spot where i 
an attempt to cross might be made without the certainty of destruction. In 
a dilemma of this nature we are not usually disposed rather to “ bear those ills j 
we have, than fly to others that we know not of.” Our friend had expe¬ 
rienced so much difficulty in following the downward course of the first beck, ! 
that he felt little disposed to encounter the fatigue of scrambling back again 
over the same broken ground; besides which, he knew that from the spot 
where he stood to the place where he had first joined it there was no point 
where a crossing could possibly be effected. He cast another glance around, 
hut the prospect was even less cheering than before. The leaden clouds still 
hanging overhead, and pouring down torrents of rain, seemed yet darker in 
the coming shades of night, while the wind blew in yet fiercer gusts. The 
words of encouragement to Rollo were as cheery as ever, but the dog i 
understood the tone better than the articulate words, and his ears hung even : 
more despondingly as he followed close behind his master. j 

Another half hour passed, and night was closing round. The wanderer ! 
recollected with a feeling akin to terror that there would be no moon, and 
therefore that his only chance of crossing the torrent in safety was to do so ' 
while a glimmer of daylight still remained. He resolved to make the attempt 
at the first spot that appeared in the least favourable. He chose a space 
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which, being tolerably clear of rocks and trees, afforded him the full advantage 
of the faint remains of light. Feeling the ground before him with his gun, 
and carefully steadying his steps against the rush of waters that threatened 
to carry him off his legs, he advanced slowly and cautiously. His previous 
observations on the treacherous nature of many of the river beds, composed 
of large flakes of rock divided by deep pools, rendered him perfectly alive to 
the danger of his situation ; for, once down in that strong current, the chances 
of regaining his feet would be faint indeed. He was nearly over. Another 
step and he would be able to grasp the branches of a hazel bush that overhung 
the stream. He felt the ground before him, but could find no bottom at the 
full stretch of his arm and long-barrelled fowling-piece. He had evidently 
arrived at one of the deep and dangerous pools, extending probably the 
whole distance opposite between him and the bank, but not affording space to 
swim in; If he could but once grasp the hazel boughs, he could swing him¬ 
self to the bank; but they were beyond his reach. He raised his gun and 
used it to drawdown the branches; already he touched them with his fingers; 
an inch nearer, and they would he in his grasp. In making the effort, his 
foot slipped, and he plunged head foremost into the whirling pool. Being an 
expert swimmer, his first impulse was to strike out, but his left arm came in 
contact with an angle of the rock with a force that rendered it powerless ; he 
was hurled along at a fearful rate, and carried, as it seemed, under the ledge 
of rock on which he had been standing. His head struck violently against 
a sharp projection, almost depriving him of consciousness; then he was aware 
of being rolled over and over like a log in a shallower part of the torrent, 
while the frantic yelping of the dog rang in his ears; then came another 
concussion, which finally deprived him of sense, and all was a blank. 

When consciousness began to return, the first sensation was that of Rollo’s 
warm tongue passing rapidly over his face, while the poor brute’s shivering 
body was pressed against him to impart the little warmth he had to spare. In 
fact, if Rollo had been a pupil of the Humane Society, he could not have 
done better. The wanderer opened his eyes. There was the ceaseless rush 
and roar of waters going on around him ; he was still more than half in the 
flood ; the pitiless storm still raged with unwearied fury, and the single 
object that held him to life was the poor dog to whose affectionate care he 
probably owed his return to sense. lie raised himself and looked around as 
far as the obscurity of the evening would permit. He was lying on a sloping 
ledge of rock, upon which he had been washed by the current, probably 
assisted by the sagacious dog. He was so near the bank that he could easily 
; step on it, which was fortunate, for when he made the attempt he was over¬ 
come by a sense of weakness such as he had never before experiened. Making 
a desperate effort he took one step forward ; his whole strength was exhausted 
by the exertion, and he fell upon the ground almost insensible. Rollo leaped 
after his master, and renewed his attempts to rouse him from his lethargy, but he 
lay still, helpless and hopeless. Human aid was far distant, and his strength 
was gone. The blow upon his head had nearly stunned him, and he was dizzy 
and faint. Suddenly the dog’s demonstrations assumed a different character; he 
ran to a short distance, barking loud and cheerfully;—returned to his master,* 
licked his face, and ran off again, trying by his loud barking to attract his 
notice. The language of hope was not to be mistaken. The sportsman raised 
his head, and saw in the direction which the dog indicated a bright and steady 
gleam of light. He felt in his pocket for the flask, and drained the few drops 
of brandy that remained; then, with a painful effort he gained his feet, and 
staggered towards the beacon. Having lost his gun when he fell into the 
water he had now nothing to steady his steps nor to feel his way in the 
darkness; and all that he could do was to follow closely the footsteps of the 
dog, who ran to and fro with the liveliest demonstrations of joy. 

The guiding light at first appeared to be in an upper apartment of a lofty 
house ; but as he advanced he perceived that he was ascending an eminence, 
and when within a short distance he found that the light proceeded frgm a 
room on the ground floor of what seemed to he a labourer's cottage. A 
word to the well-trained dog had reduced him to silence before they were 
near enough to rouse the inmates of the cottage, and the wanderer had 
thus an opportunity of taking a view of the interior over the low garden 
wall of uncemented stones before making his presence known. The short 
walk had partially restored his benumbed limbs and reeling brain; and as he 
leaned oil the little wall, he gazed with wonder through the latticed casement, 
through which neither curtain nor shutter interposed an obstacle. 

Upon a small table near the window a large moderator lamp was burning, 
and casting its bright beams far out into the night. On the hearth, which 
was destitute of a grate, a heap of peat and wood cast a ruddy glow through 
the apartment. With one or two exceptions the furniture was of the 
humblest kind; but an old-fashioned buffet of carved oak, such as is often 
seen in cottages in that part of the country, was loaded with books; a hand¬ 
some pianoforte stood open-, and beside the table which supported the lamp, 
was a luxurious American rocking chair. 

The books, the chair, the piano, and the lamp seemed incongruous enough 
beside the whitewashed walls and humble furniture; but this incongruity 
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sank into insignificance before the occupant of the chair. ■ This wa6 a lady of 
a grave and thoughtful aspect, who was reading in a large volume that lay 
open on her knee. Her dress was of the deepest black, ample and flowing, 
and what artists call severe in its outlines, being unrelieved by any ornament ; 
except a gold watch chain. Her hair, of a rich golden brown, hung in waves ; 
over her well-developed forehead, ^md was gathered together carelessly at the 
back of her head. Her right arm rested on the table, and as the hand lay 
upon a fold of her large sleeve, he noticed that it was white and dimpled, 
Her head was bent slightly towards her book; her features wore an expression 
of calm thoughtfulness, and it struck him that she bore a remarkable resem¬ 
blance to the well-known bust of “An Unknown Person” in the British 
Museum, excepting that her forehead was not concealed by a strip of artificial 
hair. 

The wanderer continued to gaze; his dog, wishing apparently to participate 
in the inspection, placed his paws upon the low wall, and in so doing detached 
a stone, which, falling inside, aroused the attention of the reader. She raised j 
her eyes, and looked full towards the window. The traveller started back in 
dismay; but, reflecting that it must be impossible for her to see him out there 
in the darkness, he resumed his survey, taking advantage of her altered 
position to obtain a better view of her countenance. She could not be more 
than five-and-twenty years old; her features were regular, and pervaded by ; 
an expression of haughty and pensive melancholy, which was in strong 
contrast with the warm and healthy glow of her complexion. 

For a moment she seemed to listen; but nothing was heard except the 
howling storm and the rain that beat against the windows; then, with a weary 
movement that expressed more of mental than bodily lassitude, she returned to 
her book. 

The traveller having sufficiently gratified his curiosity, groped his way 
round the house in search of the door. This was easily discovered by the light 
that streamed through another window belonging to a comfortable though 
humble kitchen. An elderly woman was busily employed in knitting before 
the bright fire, in happy unconsciousness that a strange man was looking at 
her, for his knock at the door evidently alarmed her greatly. She started up, 
and ran across the room, calling “Missis! missis!” in a frightened tone. 
Continuing to look through the window, he saw that she quickly returned, 
followed by the lady whom he had seen reading. 

“ It is probably only a branch or stone blown against the door,” said the 
lady; “ but if it should be a human being, we must of course give him shelter. 
Open the door, Nancy, and see if any one is there.” 

“ Nay, but I’m afeard! ” replied the woman, in her broad Cumberland 
dialect. 

The wanderer knocked again. 

“ Lawks have mercy upon us!” cried Nancy, retreating backwards as far as 
the wall allowed. 

“ There is some one there,” said the lady, advancing towards the door. 

“ Oh, missis ! don’t ye open the door! ” cried the servant in an agony of 
terror. “ They may be robbers or murderers. Don’t ye open it! ” 

“ And it may be some poor child overtaken by the storm. You ought to 
be ashamed of such cowardice,” replied the lady, opening the door with her 
own hand. 

She started in her turn when she saw the stranger, and her first impulse 
seemed to be to shut the door again in his face. But his sportsman’s 
dress and the dog by his side instantly explained the whole case, and before 
he had time to demand hospitality, she had thrown the door wade open, and 
offered it by her gestures, and an exclamation of, “ Come in ! come in! ” 

Drenched to the skin, and without a hat, the stranger’s appearance was 
sufficiently wild and haggard to justify Nancy’s scream of terror. However 
the first words that he uttered completely reassured her, and she became 
instantly far more officious than her mistress in ministering to his wants. 

“ Pardon me, madam, for bringing such disorder into your abode/’ said he, 
looking to the pool of water which had already run upon the floor from his 
clothes. “ I have lost my way amongst your hills, and my day’s sport 
had nearly terminated in death; for I fell into a deep hole in crossing the 
river, where I lost my hat and gun, and should most probably have lost my 
life also, had it not been for the help of my dog.” 

“Nay ! but you need not mind wetting the houseplace,” exclaimed Nancy, 
whose really benevolent heart was touched by the recital of his woes. “ Come 
close to the fire and dry yourself. Eh! but he hasn’t a dry stitch upon him! ” 
she continued, pressing the water out of his coat. “ Could not I run to the 
town and borrow some dry clothes from the parson, missis ? ” 

“Not on any account,” interrupted the stranger; “in five minutes you 
would be as wet as I am.” 

“ It would be more desirable,” said the lady, “ that the gentleman should 
go immediately to bed, and his clothes will be dry by the morning.” 

“ I will warm my bed for him in a moment,” exolaimed Nancy, snatching 
down a warming pan that hung upon the wall. 

“ No, no!” said the traveller, “ I cannot think of putting you to so much 
inconvenience. If I sit by this fire for a short time I shall be all right.” 

“ I think not,” said the lady, looking upon him with her calm grave eyes, 
and noticing that, even while he spoke a violent shiver ran through his frame. 
“ I fear you have taken more harm than you imagine. Permit me, in the 
absence of a more skilful physician, to feel your pulse.” 

Without placing any great reliance upon her medical skill, it was not in 
the nature of our sportsman to refuse the opportunity of having his wrist 
pressed by those beautiful fingers; and he watched them with admiration, 
even while another violent shiver, the evident forerunner of fever, shot 
through his frame. 

“Oh dear! Be he very ill, missis?” demanded Nancy anxiously, as she 
watched the lady’s serious face. 

“ There is danger that he may become so, Nancy,” she replied; “ and 
therefore, sir, you must permit me, both as hostess and physician, to be 
dictatorial. Sit here by the fire while a bed is prepared for you.” 


The stranger mechanically did a a he was bid, for he felt an unwonted 
lethargy stealing over him, while at the same time his excited imagination 
seemed to run riot. For a short tipie the lady and her domestic were absent 
from the room, making the requisite arrangements for his comfort; and when 
they returned they found that their guest had fallen into an uneasy sleep in 
his chair. 

“ We must lose no time,” said the lady, rather alarmed, “ or we shall be 
obliged to make up a bed down stairs. He is threatened, I fear, by a violent 
attack of fever.” 

“ Poor dear gentleman!” said Nancy, compassionately, stooping and resting 
her hands upon her knees' t<5 get a better view of his face. “ What a nice, 
handsome-looking man he be, surely! ” 

“Hush, hush, Nancy!” said her mistress. “He is not so sound asleep 
but that he may hear you.” 

“ Well, and if he do, I didn’t say no harm,” returned Nancy. “Why, you 
must sec yourself, missis, that he is as fine and handsome a man as ever came 
across the hills.” 

“ That may be, Nancy,” said her mistress ; “ but I look upon him only as 
a suffering fellow-creatute ; and notwithstanding the nonsense that you talk, 
I feel quite sure that you would be just as ready to render him a service it he 
were as ugly as Farmer Mathison. Come, we must rouse him and get him 
upstairs while he is at all able to assist himself.” 

With some difficulty the stranger was roused from his lethargic slumber, 
and then the mistress of the little mansion lighted the way up the narrow 
staircase, while the wanderer followed, leaning for support and guidance upon 
the stalwart arm of Nancy. They conducted him into a neat chamber, where 
he was left, with strict injunctions to get into bed with the least possible 
delay; and the operation being perfectly mechanical, he managed to accom¬ 
plish it. There was-for a moment a pleasant sensation of laying his shivering 
frame in the soft, well warmed bed, and then a heavy sleep again came over 
him, and all outward circumstances were lost. 

Chapter II. 

After a sufficient interval had elapsed, Nancy crept cautiously into the 
room, and, finding that their visitor was asleep^ she summoned her mistress. 
The lady again felt his pulse, and, with more attention than she had liked 
to bestow on him when awake, she watched those indications of fever which 
she had before perceived. The result was that she determined to watch by 
his bedside for a part of the night, and then give up her post to Nancy, who, 
as soon as daybreak appeared, was to set off to the nearest village for the 
doctor. Having made her arrangements, and prepared a cooling drink to be 
given to him if he awoke during the night, she ensconced herself in her easy 
chair, which Nancy brought from the room below, and by the light of the 
lamp, well shaded from the sick man’s eyes, resumed her reading. Her 
vigil, however, was not to be passed in uninterrupted peace. The patient 
tossed uneasily upon his couch, and often moaned -and uttered broken and 
unintelligible exclamations. At length, after an interval of calm that had 
lasted longer than usual, she looked up and found his eyes fixed upon her with 
a glassy, unmeaning stare. 

“How did you come here ? ” he said, in a hoarse voice, “ and where did you 
get your body from ? I am glad to see you have had the good sehse to take 
off that ugly patch of hair from your forehead. I assure you you look much 
handsomer without it. Shall you put it on again when you go back to the 
museum? ” 

The lady, of course, paid no attention to these delirious ravings, but gently 
raised his head, and offered a cup of the cooling beverage to his lips. He 
drank it eagerly, and then, touching her hand, inquisitively observed, as he 
lay back again on his pillow, “ It is strange; she is not all marble. Has 
Pygmalion been at work here ? ” 

The lady dimmed the lamp still more, and drew the curtain so as to conceal 
herself entirely from his view in hopes that he might subside into the more 
quiescent state from which he had just issued; but the delirium rapidly 
increased. All the adventures of the day passed in review before him—his 
wanderings through the mist, his struggles in the deep pool, and his despair as 
he lay strengthless upon the bank. Then his imagination wandered to other 
matters; he was on parade, giving the word of command to his soldiers; 
then he was holding conversations with his brother officers, and at length he 
| began to talk of family affairs. At this point the watcher endeavoured to fix 
, her attention more closely upon her book, that she might not be guilty of 
j listening to any private matters which he might unconsciously disclose. But, 
j however carefully she might close, her ears, sounds would penetrate; and at 
the mention of one name she started up as if she had been shot, 

I “ I have lost my bet to Elphinstone,” said he; “he said he knew of a 
! woman whose face was exactly like the Clytie, or as they call it now, the 
‘ Unknown Person,’ and I said that no human face ever did or could resemble 
it; but now I have found her. I saw her out there amongst the hills in 
Cumberland, and what’s more, she is an unknown person. She has no name, 
and never had one. The antiquarians say she is not to be called Clytie. So 
you may tell Elphinstone that I have lost my bet.” 

As h^ repeated the name, the lady placed her hand upon her heart, and 
turned as pale as death. 

“ Even here,” she muttered, “ will he find me even here ? ” 

The patient’s delirium, however, soon took another turn, and became so 
violent that the lady found it necessary to summon Nancy to her assistance, 
and even then their united efforts hardly sufficed to control him. 

The night passed wearily on; and when at the first peep of daylight a boy 
from a neighbouring farm brought the usual supply of milk, he was despatched 
with the utmost haste for the doctor. 

“ Here he is at last! ” exclaimed the lady, as the clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard without. “ Thank Heaven he has come! for I fear this poor 
gentleman’s illness is more serious than I had anticipated.” 

Nancy ran down stairs and showed the surgeon up. He stared with 
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astonishment when he beheld the graceful and majestic figure of the lady, for 
though he had heard of her frequently from the villagers, who were almost j 
inclined to look upon the Lady of the Fell House (as they called her) as some j 
supernatural being, he had never happened to meet her during the long j 
period that she had occupied that remote ^cottage. He advanced with pro- j 
fessional alacrity to the bedside, but while he lelt the patient’s pulse his j 
attention was equally diverted between him and his hostess. j 

“ I fear you have neglected this case too long, madam,” said the doctor. 

“ Fever has made considerable progress. How long has he been ill ? and what 
remedies have been used ? ” 

“The delay has been unavoidable on my part, sir,” she replied; “the poor 
gentleman is a stranger who came to my door last night, after losing his 
way for some hours amotig the hills, and being nearly drowned in one of the 
becks. I do not know who he is, but from the few words I exchanged with 
him last niifht he is evidently a gentleman, and from the indications afforded 
by his apparel I should conclude that he is wealthy. But, however that may 
be, I will guarantee that the utmost care you can bestow upon him shall be 
fittingly recognised.” 

“ My dear lady,” said the doctor, with a good-natured smile, “ you have 
formed, I see, the very common error, of supposing that the doctor must be 
always on the look-out for his fees. You take the stranger in and act your part 
as the good Samaritan, yet you cannot give the poor doctor credit for any 
share in the same* benevolent feelings.” 

“Pardon mo, sir,” she replied, “I spoke from no such motive, but from a 
consciousness that no one has a right to occupy'the time and skill of a 
professional man without due remuneration.” 

“ Ay, ay, that is a]J very true,” said the doctor hastily, “ but you should 
give us credit for some little share of human feeling. So now let us see to 
the case first, and we will talk of the bill afterwards.” . j 

The lady had seen but little of sickness, but she could not help admiring I 
the prompt%nd vigorous manner in which the doctor decided on his remedial 
measurdk, &hd he was equally pleased with the good sense she displayed in 
seconding his exertions. When about to take his leave he asked in what 
name the medicines should be directed. 

“ I do not know the gentleman’s name,” was the reply. 

“ Then, perhaps, to save confusion, it had better be addressed to yours'clf,” 
said the doctor. “ Will you oblige me -with your name ? ” 

This question was not put unintentionally, for the Lady of the Fell House 
had been a mystery ever since she came among the hills. No letter for her 
ever passed the post-office ; she had never entered the village; and her own 
servant was unacquainted with her name. 

“ Your messenger is sure to know this place,” she replied, “ and doubtless 
kuows it much better than my name. You had therefore better direct to the 
gentleman at the Fell House.” 

The doctor was too polite to press the question further; and, bidding her 
good morning with a promise of paying her another visit during the course of 
the day, he mounted, and rode off. As he walked his horse slowly along 
the scarcely perceptible bridle path, he ruminated on the events of the 
morning. 

“ It is odd,” he muttered to himself, “ very odd. She wears a wedding-ring 
I perceive; but, if she is a widow, why does she bury herself in this desolate 
spot ? It cannot be to indulge in grief, for she seems cheerful enough. It 
cannot be to hide Tier poverty, for she has many indications of comfort, and 
even of wealth, about her. I really thought when I was summoned to her 
house that I should have found out something about her, but, by Jove, she is 
more mysterious than ever. And this fine young fellow, too, dropped from 
the clouds, or fished out of the river, about her own age, and, as far as I can 
judge, her equal in personal beauty. It will be very odd, supposing them 
both free, if they do not make a niatch of it. There is nothing so dangerous 
to a man’s peace of mind as those thousand little attentions which a woman 
seems called upon to pay him when he is ill, and cannot help himself. lie is 
completely at the mercy of the dear kind creatures! and that sort of icing 
of propriety and stiffness and decorum, with which women generally think 
proper to coat themselves over, like' so many Twelfth-cakes (perhaps with the 
idea of suggesting wedding-cakes), is all melted down so nicely into its 
original sugar and syrup, that I’d bet as readily on a fly’s chances of escape 
from a treacle-pot, when once fairly in, as on a poor fellow’s hopes of not 
falling in love with even a passable woman who is nursing him. And as for i 
a pretty one—a downright splendid creature like that one up yonder—whew!” | 

And concluding his moral reflections with an explicatory whistle, the j 
doctor set spurs to his horse, and cantered home. j 

Chapter III. j 

Three weeks after the events recorded ip the last chapter the invalid lay | 
upon a comfortable sofa, which had been added to the furniture of the sitting- : 
room. He was pale and thin from the effects of the fever, but his face wore ! 
a placid and happy expression as he watched the figure of his kind nurse and ; 
hostess who occupied a chair on the other side of the fireplace, or followed- 
her with his eyes as she moved with her light, noiseless tread, about the | 
room. Her face, too, was radiant with happiness; her lip had lost the ! 
haughty curl which seemed to bid defiance to care and slow-consuming 1 
sorrow. The slight painful contraction of the brow was gone, and her eye 
had a softened languor very different from the wearied glance which he 
had encountered wjien he first beheld her through the window. Notwith¬ 
standing the many little familiarities which were in a manner necessitated by 
their relative positions as nurse <md invalid, there was shed over their inter¬ 
course that diffident restraint (in itself a half-confidence), which throws such 
a halo of delight over the early hours of love. 

“ What is the meaning of these initials ? ” said he, examining the 
embroidered comer of a pocket-handkerchief, which she had just placed 
upon liis pillow. “Whyao you conceal your name from me? I have told 
you mine, and there can surely be no reason why you should not place equal 


confidence in me. Tell me what these two letters mean—‘ G. E.’ Is it 
Gertrude or Georgiana ? ” 

“Neither,” she replied. “ Would not the ‘ G.’ do as well for Grace ? ” 

“ Grace! ” he repeated, eagerly. “ Ah ! yes, then your name is Grace, and 
the ‘ E,’ what does that mean ? ” 

“ It might stand for Egerton or Evans,” she replied, carelessly, as she arose 
to fetch a book. 

“No,” he said, doubtingly, “ I see by your manner that neither of those 
names is yours. But whatever may be your motive for concealing it, I trust 
that the time will come when your scruples will vanish, and you will feel that 
you may confide in me.” 

“ It may be so,” she answered, in a low tone. “ Perhaps—I might wish— 
but we will say no more about it now; and let me be Grace Egerton or Evans, 
whichever you please, for the present.” 

“ I am thankful for even so small a concession,” said he, taking the hand 
which was arranging his pillows. “ The name is a graceful one, and I trust 
I have the grace to acknowledge it, though still living in tli6 hope that further 
grace may be in store for me.” 

Feeling that her hand involuntarily trembled in his, she hastily withdrew' 
it, and with a heightened colour returned to her chair. “ Shall I read to 
you ? ” she said, in a voice that faltered slightly, and holding the book so as 
to hide her face from his gaze. 

“i^h! yes,” said he, “but you must let me choose what I should like 
to hear.” 

“ That is a small privilege to grant under the circumstances,” she replied. 
“ I read purposely to amuse you, and if you have a fancy for the dullest of 
sermons or the dryest of political discourses,—nay,” she added, with a slight 
laugh, “ if you even wished to hear the debates in parliament or Proverbial 
Philosophy I would read with conscientious diligence as long as I could keep 
my eyes open.” 

“ You promise, then, to read whatever I ask ? ” 

“ I have told you so already,” she replied. 

“Then, mind", I keep you to your word,” said he, raising himself and 
speaking with more animation than the occasion seemed to demand, “and 
therefore read to me the second scene in the second act of Romeo and Juliet .” 

“ I am afraid really that I cannot,” stammered Mrs. Egerton, fetching the 
book, however; “I am not a sufficiently accomplished reader to venture on 
reading Shakespeare aloud. And this,” she added, glancing at the passage he 
'had selected, “ this is a scene that tasks the abilities of the finest actor. I 
really cannot, I dare not venture upon it.” 

“Nay, nay,” he replied, “it needs no acting, it needs only the interpreta¬ 
tion of nature and of feeling. Acting, however good, would spoil it. Bead, 
read, and I will promise you this—that if you do not read it well I will ask 
you to leave off and resume it at a future time.” 

Fearful of betraying, even to herself, the cause of her hesitation, Mrs. 
Egerton began to read the beautiful garden scene. Her voice at first was 
low and uncertain, but as she became inspired by the subject her diffidence 
vanished, and her enchanted auditor thought he had never heard the exquisite 
words of Shakespeare so thoroughly rendered. But when the scene was ended 
her embarrassment returned to a degree that was absolutely painful. She felt 
that his eyes w r ere fixed upon her, watching her confusion, and she had the 
painful consciousness of blushing wdthout an assignable cause; and proud, 
self-possessed woman as she had hitherto been, she now felt abashed and spell¬ 
bound as the veriest village girl would have been under similar circumstances. 
Her emotions were entirely new to her, vague, delightful, and terrible at once. 
Her pride struggled against them, her vanity strove to conceal them ; she tried 
more than once to look calmly up and utter a commonplace criticism upon the 
passage she had been reading ; but she dared not trust her tongue to speak, 
nor her eyes to encounter the gaze which she felt was riveted on her, so she 
turned over the pages of the book, and made a vain effort to catch the sense of 
the words that danced before her. 

“ Ho you not.feel that you have read that well? ” he at length asked. 

“ I thought I began very badly,” she replied. 

“The beginning was nothing,” said he ; “it was just at the passage where 
Romeo says, ‘ It is my lady, oh, it is my love ! Oh, that I knew she were! ’ 
It was there that you warmed into the part, as the critics say, and throughout 
the whole scene afterwards you seemed inspired. It strikes me, Mrs. Egerton,” 
he added, in a calm matter-of-fact tone, “ that you must have loved your 
husband very passionately, to be able to give so much expression to that scene.” 

The changed cool tone in which he said this acted on her nerves like elec¬ 
tricity, and instantly restored her self-possession. “It is natural to infer,” 
she said, in the same easy tone, “ that a widow must have loved at least once 
in her life.” 

“ A widow! ” repeated her companion to himself, “ I have ascertained that 
point then; she is a widow, and free to accept me if I can win her. But I 
must not speak now, I must wait till I have more strength to plead my cause, 
and meanwhile I hope I am gaining ground in her affections. But this silence 
and delay arc dangerous. Ob, read, read, read! ” he exclaimed aloud, “ read 
the sermon that you threatened mo with, read anything; but keep me from 
thinking on subjects I had best be silent on.” 

She cast a startled glance upon him, half comprehending his meaning, and 
seizing on the first book,at hand, she dashed courageously into it and read on, 
notwithstanding she was entirely ignorant of the sense of the words that her 
eye transmitted mechanically to her tongue. 

After that evening, when they had both stood so nearly on the brink of an 
explanation, a tacit reserve was established between them. The readings went 
on; but they were carefully selected, and poetry in general was eschewed. 

AVhen the doctor paid his daily visit, he watched with as much interest the 
attachment of the young folks—as he called them—as he did the improving 
health of his patient. On tfie day following the conversation just recorded*,’ 
pronounced to himself that they had had a tiff, and goodnaturedly detep 
if possible, to remove the cause of disagreement. ^ 
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“ That is a very amiable woman/’ he remarked, as soon as Mrs. Egerton 
left them to their consultation; “ as amiable as she is handsome, and that is 
saying a great deal. She has lived here for a long time;^ but, until I was 
called in to you, I had never had a sight of her face. Sometimes I have 
caught a glimpse of her at a distance wandering amongst the hills ; but she 
never came into the village, and lived the life of a recluse. Now, sir, I assert 
without hesitation that such a course of life is not suitable for a beautiful 
young woman; and however deeply she may mourn the loss of her husband, 
it is unwise of her to shut horself up from the world in order to indulge her 
grief. It would be far more sensible in her to take another husband.” 

“ I wish to heavens she would! ” interrupted the patient. 

“Ay, ay,” replied the doctor; “that is a very natural observation. I 
foresaw this result, my dear sir, the very first day that I visited you ; and if I 
had not, I’ll be hanged if I should not have fallen in love Avith her myself, 
foolish old fogey as she might think me. She is a splendid creature—a 
glorious creature; and I am afraid I shall make a fool of myself yet, unless 
you persuade her to run away with you.” 

“ I am not without hopes of doing so,” replied the young man, with a 
confident smile. “But while I am too weak to leave her house, in case she 
refuses me, it would be indelicate in me to raise the question.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said the doctor. “And now as we have gone so 
far towards a confidence, will you answer me one question—have you had any* 
misunderstanding with her ? ” 

“Not the slightest,” replied the young man. “But last evening I 
approached too nearly to a declaration of affection, and we both feel slightly 
embarrassed in consequence.” 

“Iam glad to hear it is nothing more,” said the doctor. “ Now continue 
your tonics like a good lad, and you will soon be strong enough to run away 
with this fair lady.” 

The ice being once broken, the daily conference between the doctor and his 
patient assumed a totally different character. The professional matters were 
settled by feeling the pulse, looking at the tongue, and “ the mixture as 
before; ” and the rest of the visit was devoted to a discussion on the merits 
of Mrs. Egerton, and of the progress which the captain made in his suit. 

This mode of treatment apparently.suited well the constitution of the 
invalid; for in little more than a week he had regained so much strength, 
that he announced himself ready to march on foreign service. For the 
present, however, his marchings were wholly confined to rambles amongst the 
hills in the bracing frosty air, by the side of his enchanting friend. On one 
occasion when their walk had been considerably prolonged to enable them to 
visit some object of interest in the neighbourhood, they were returning home, 
when a deep, embarrassed silence fell upon them. For nearly a mile they 
walked side by side, without exchanging a word. Mrs. Egerton was an 
excellent pedestrian, and though in their earlier promenades Harry Greville 
had gladly accepted the support of her arm, yet when his restored strength 
enabled him to take long walks without it, she had refused to accept the 
support which she had before afforded, and therefore they walked side by 
side. 

“ Stay for a moment to admire that opening valley,” he said, taking her 
hand to detain her, and having once taken it, he retained it between his 
own, and having called her attention to the prospect, he did not once turn his 
eyes towards it, but kept them on her face. 

It was not the rapid ascent of the hill that made her heart beat so 
violently, but the consciousness that women often feel that a critical explana¬ 
tion is drawing near. 

“ You are cold, your hand trembles,” he said. . 

“ No, no,” she replied. “ We have walked quickly ; that is all.” 

“ But your heart did not beat so until we stopped,” said he. 

She looked down, and tried to frame some reply, but could not. 

“Grace,” he continued, in a low, earnest tone, “let me call you by your 
Christian name this once, if I am never again to be allowed the privilege. 
You kuow what I would say to you. You know, you must know that I love 
you. It is almost needless to say in words what my eyes have told you from 
the first moment that they opened to consciousness under your tender nursing. 
I cannot make long speeches to express my feelings, nor would you desire 
that I should do so. I feel more than any words could express, and you 
understand the mute eloquence better than if it were translated into the finest 
oratory. But there is a question still to be asked and answered. Answer me 
frankly, dear Grace, answer as this beating heart prompts. Will you be my 
wife ? ” 

lie folded her unreproved in his arms, her head rested on his shoulder, and 
dreams of happiness floated through her brain. 

“Why do you hesitate ? ” he whispered. “ Yes is a short word. Can you 
not utter it ? Why is this dear face so pale, why do these tears force themselves 
through the closed lids ? ” he continued, as he raised her face to seek in 
it the answer which her lips refused to utter. The temptation was too strong, 
he pressed his lips upon hers in a long, ardent kiss. “ Yes, yes,” he 
Murmured, “this is your reply. You will be mine. Tell me, Grace, fell 
me; for I want my happiness to be confirmed, if only by one word. You 
will be mine, you will be my wife ? ” 

She raised her eyes imploringly to his face. “Give me a little time,” 3*116 
said. “ I must think, I must reflect. But oh! believe me, I do not ask 
this from any selfish motive. My happiness is as much at stake as yours.” 

“ Thanks, dearest, for that avowal,” said he; “ but, if so, what is there 
to hinder our marriage ? ” 

“ There is an obstacle,” she replied, sadly; “ though of what nature I 
cannot now explain ; but trust me, if it can be overcome, it shall.” 

“Of what nature can this obstacle be of which you speak ? ” he replied. 
“ I think I guess it. I have heard of ruffians, whom I cannot call men, who 
have used the power given them by the law to bind a young and beautiful 
wife to a state of perpetual widowhood under penalty of the curse of poverty. 
Your husband must have been some such execrable villain; but; thank 


Heaven, I am rich enough to enable you to frustrate his design. Let his 
wealth go ! I want only your dear self; and if I am not as rich as he was, I 
have still enough to surround you with moderate luxuries. What does love 
want more than this ? ” 

“ It is not that,” she answered. “ I am wealthy, though I live in such an 
humble cottage. You must not press me further. Give me till to-morrow 
morning to reflect; and then I will promise you an answer. You know what 
my heart prays that that answer may be.” 

During the whole of the evening she listened to the repetition of his 
vows of love, which to her, as to every woman so circumstanced, were ever 
new and ever delightful, though to a third person they would seem but 
wearisome iterations. During those hours the obstacle which she had 
mentioned seemed to have vanished from her memory. She was happy and 
light-hearted; and the triumphant lover already saw the assurance that his 
hopes would be realised. 

When he retired to rest at a rather late hour no grisly phantom in the 
shape of a deceased husband stood beside his pillow, and threatened the 
destruction of his happiness. For a long time he lay awake, too full of bliss 
to sleop, and when at length he slumbered it was only to dream still more 
vividly of Grace. Very differently was the time passed by her, for she was 
no sooner alone than the temporary exhilaration caused by his words and 
presence vanished, and left her spirits prostrate. For hours she underwent a 
severe mental struggle, endeavouring to crush passion into subservience, and 
to look with calm eyes and a cool judgment upon the question on which her 
life and happiness were suspended. It was a difficult task, and when, at 
length she had decided, it was not without a secret misgiving that in spite of 
her earnest and honest endeavours, passion might even yet have exercised an 
undue influence over her judgment. • 

In order to render intelligible the nature and extent of her mental struggle, 
it may be necessary to explain some events in the past history of the Lady of 
the Fell House. ^ 

Chapter IV. 

At the age of fifteen, so far from giving any promise of the great personal 
beauty which distinguished her maturer years, Guendolen Egerton (for such 
was her real name, though for reasons of her own she had suffered Harry 
Greville to suppose it to be Grace) was an awkward, half-developed child, 
plodding in the usual routine of female education, in an old-fashioned country 
boarding-school. Her mother had died in her infancy; and her father, a 
stern, cold-hearted man of business, who was more than suspected of having 
shortened his wife’s life by his ungenial and cynical temper, thought that he 
amply fulfilled his paternal duties when he sent his only child to a place 
where she would be Avell fed and cared for, and where, if she learnt little else, 
she would learn no harm. As for the more delicate requirements of the mind, 
and natural affection, all that was beyond his comprehension, or regarded 
only in the light of frivolous nonsense and sickly sentimentality. No mighty 
impulse stirred in his breast, calling aloud for the endearments of his child; 
he felt no pride in watching her gradually grow up into womanhood. If he 
paid her school bills every quarter, and visited her for an hour once a year, ho 
did all that he considered requisite ; and thus it happened that at fifteen the 
neglected gill was more awkward in her manners, more ignorant of the 
world and the world’s ways, and what is generally understood by more raw , 
than many children of eleven or twelve. 

Yet, child as she was, she was suddenly fetched away from her lessons, her 
plav-fellows, her games at ball, or battledore and shuttlecock, her short frock 
and pinafore hastily changed for garments suitable to a grown-up lady, and 
ordered to marry a man whose very aspect frightened her into tears. Besides 
this, notwithstanding her want of experience, she had sense enough to detect 
under all his plausibility and studied flatteries, which he did not pay her the 
common respect of rendering other than coarse and fulsome, that her’intended 
husband entertained as strong an aversion for her as she felt terror of him. 
Short time however was allowed for the exhibition of feeling of any kind on 
one side or the other, Her father ruled the intended bridegroom with 
a rod of iron; no less potent a one in fact than that which the wealthy 
money-lender holds over the bankrupt spendthrift, still clinging to his 
I former position, still ready to stake life and soul upon a cliauce of 
i regaining it. 

■ Sir Frederic Elphinstone was a widower of twenty-seven, with only one 
child, a daughter; and everything that he possessed, excepting the entailed 
j estates, was in the hands of his lawyer, Mr. Egerton, the father of Guendolen. 
The usurer had' begun by lending him money belonging to other clients, and 
only upon good security; but after the death of Lady Elphinstone, who 
expired in giving birth to a still-born son, he pretended to sympathise with 
the noble sufferer by the stringent laws of entail, and advanced him money 
without stint or lirxit, until he held him completely in his power. Even the 
former mortgages he bought up; and added to the weight wfth which, if 
recalcitrant, he threatened to crush him. 

The explanation of this conduct was that the hard man of law, devoid 
though he might be of family affection, cherished an inordinate amount of 
family pride. Himself of humble origin, lie had been stung to the quick by 
the consciousness of his wife’* long line of Welsh ancestors, and would not be 
satisfied with any amount of roots, though in growing downwards they 
embraced a mine of gold, as long as he was debarred from possessing the 
flourishing branches of a family tree. It is not improbable that the envy 
occasioned by this feeling may have been the cause of the ill-treatment which 
embittered his poor wile’s short existence. However this may be, the one 
absorbing passion of his soul was, as he could not ennoble himself, to see his 
descendants ennobled. Let him but behold his grandson heir to a baronetcy 
and a family estate held from father to son since the Conquest, and he should 
die contented. With this object always in view, he toiled, and planned, and 
plotted. For this lie lavished the money fhat else he treasured as his heart’s 
blood; for this he ministered to Sir Frederick’s extravagance and passsion for 
gambling; for this he sacrificed his innocent young daughter, and bound her, 
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in unwilling bride, to an equally unwilling bridegroom, even though he well 
knew him to be an unprincipled spendthrift and libertine. 

Sir Frederick lost everything at play. But, as he lost, the watchful lawyer 
took mortgage upon mortgage, bond upon bond, always gently hinting at the 
feasibility of mending his broken fortunes by a wealthy marriage. As long 
as he could get supplies of money, no matter on what terms, the baronet 
turned a deaf ear to these friendly hints, until, when completely in the toils 
which the wily lawyer spun around him, he found himself compelled to listen 
attentively. The alternative offered was. none the less inevitable because it 
was proposed in that mild, persuasive voice, and with that manner which, 
under the circumstances, Sir Frederick considered disgustingly bland. It was 
simply this : utter ruin, disgrace, and bankruptcy, with a prospect of criminal 
proceedings for some infringement of the law of entail, from which Mr. 
Egerton assured him that he, and he alone could protect him; or marriage 
with Guendolen Egerton, in which case all the bonds and mortgage deeds 
were to be given over to Sir Frederick, and the remainder of the old man’s 
property, (no inconsiderable sum even then, though he would not specify it,) 
was to be settled upon Guendolen and her offspring. Like a skilful chess¬ 
player the lawyer had laid the plan of his checkmate for a long time, and 
every piece was brought to bear upon the crowning event. The mortgagees 
were on the point of foreclosing, the bonds were falling due, the bills 
were at maturity. 

“ Lend me a few thousands, and I shall pay you all in three days,” said Sir 
Frederick. “The luck has been against me, but now it is just turning; I 
must win if I go on. Nothing is wanting but the cash.” 

“Not a farthing.” Such was the phlegmatic answer to his wild and 
passionate assurances, that that ever-recurring period in the ruined gambler’s 
existence, when the luck is just turning, had arrived for him. “ Not a 
farthing! ” 

The assumed garb of deference was thrown completely aside, and it had 
come to this. From “Really, Sir Frederick, I would do anything to oblige 
you. I have strained every nerve, but really money is so very tight just 
now,” &c., &c., &c., it had come to point-blank refusal in the fewest words. 

The haughty baronet was ready to go down on his knees (without 
witnesses) to the old money-lender to obtain the desired supplies, but 
that crafty individual was not to be moved by any amount of feigned 
humility, nor shaken in his resolves by the highest nights of a gambler’s 
sophistry, yet he exhibited no anxiety, expressed no haste; he merely 
remained firm, and refused all help. Once only, in a moment of well-actea 
excitement, he had mentioned his daughter and hinted at the possibility of 
the matter being arranged by a union with her. The contemptuous sneer 
which curled the lip of the proud patrician was not unseen by the audacious 
proposer of such a ill-assorted union as that of youth, wealth, health and 
virtue, with vice, ruined both in health and money; but he appeared not to 
notice it, and w r ent on as usual, satisfied with having thrown out the bait, 
which he knew the starving prey must swallow at last. 

The baronet absented himself for some weeks, and Mr. Egerton heard with 
a grim smile of his fruitless attempts to raise money elsewhere, w : hich he could 
not do without credit, and of his efforts to catch an heiress, with a reputation 
too bad for even a woman of fashion to overlook; and the old schemer 
chuckled to think that he must come back to the bait he had offered. And in 
the meantime, such gentle stimulants as he could administer unsuspected were 
unfailingly applied. 

The baronet found himself watched by strange-looking men with long 
noses, who lounged about near his door in a most unaccountable way for hours 
together. He felt nervous and uncomfortable, but did not like to speak about 
them to his servants; so he took the earliest opportunity of suggesting to a 
policeman that they might be dangerous characters. 

“ They are all right, sir,” was the consolatory reply; “ they are only on 
the look-out for somebody. They are sheriffs’ officers, sir, they are.” 

“ Ah, indeed! no doubt they are all right,” exclaimed Sir Frederick, * 
bolting off in an opposite direction. 

It was very late when the baronet returned home, and the policeman 
grinned for the remainder of the day. 

Day by day the meshes were drawn closer and closer round the alarmed, but 
still struggling and defiant baronet, and to add to his vexation, just at this 
juncture Mr. Egerton was obliged to leave town on urgent business, which was 
in fact retiring into a little private office, and leaving his impetuous and 
desperate client ample leisure to examine into his own affairs and learn by 
experience how utterly hopeless was their involvement. 

The expected crisis came at length. A letter demanding the hand of Miss 
Egerton, in terms half subservient, half impertinent, was brought to Mr. 
Egerton’s office by one of Sir Frederick’s footmen; and it happened singularly 
enough that the lawyer had returned from the country just half an hour before, 
though this fact was not discovered until the letter had been taken into the 
private office and read. An interview ensued, and marriage settlements were 
drawn up with the utmost haste; the baronet seeming anxious, as the bitter 
pill must inevitably be swallowed, to do so with the least possible delay. He 
merely stipulated that the marriage should take place at an old family mansion, 
situated among the Lincolnshire fens, and with the greatest secrcsy. There 
was no time, he argued for the preparations and display becoming to his rank 
and (with an ill-concealed sneer) his bride’s wealth, and such an arrangement 
as he proposed would have all the eclat of an elopement with an heiress, and 
she would be instantly received by society as a heroine, and feted and caressed 
accordingly. The ambitious old man, well knowing that the cast of a die or 
the turn of a card might change the whole aspect of affairs, and rudely break 
the net which he had been so long and diligently weaving, fell at once into 
this plan. The only person who opposed it (for poor Guendolen was still in 
blissful ignorance of what was impending over her) was Mrs. Martin, Mr. 
Egerton’s only sister, a woman quite his equal in grasping ambition, but 
endowed, as such women often are, with a keener insight into the wiles and 
Bubtleties of human character. 


“ Do nothing of the kind !” she exclaimed, when her brother informed her 
of Sir Frederick’s proposal. “ Take my word for it he has some hidden design 
in it. Have the wedding as- public and as magnificent as money can make "it. 
Spend a thousand pounds on the breakfast, and five thousand on the bride’s 
outfit if you like, but have it all suited to the station in society which she is 
to occupy.” 

“Delays arc dangerous,” said the lawyer, “and all that would require 
at least a month. He might get into a run of luck by that time, and then 
he’d snap his fingers at us.” 

“ And if he got into a run would he not as quickly get out of it ? ” said 
Mrs. Martin. . 

However, either that he really feared the effects of delay, or that he did 
not find the prospect of a lavish outlay so inviting as she intended it to be, 
Mr. Egerton on this occasion turned a deaf ear to the counsels of his wiser 
sister. She withdrew from the affair in high dudgeon; and the foolish 
father, fetching his child from school, hurried her to Lincolnshire, and there 
compelled her to give her hand to Sir Frederick Elphinstone. 

No one was present at the ceremony but himself, the old clergyman, almost 
in his dotage, and the‘parish clerk, shaking with ague and intemperance. 
When the bridal party returned from the little village church to the Hall, to 
go through the pretence of breakfasting, Mr. Egerton put a number of papers 
into Sir Frederick’s hand, who, after looking them over with eager and delighted 
eyes, thrust them into the fire. He smiled and breathed freely as he watched 
them burning, and that was the only gleam of happiness that brightened the 
bridegroom’s lace upon his wedding day. Mr. Egerton left in about an hour. 
Sir Frederick’s carriage took him to the station, and as soon as the servants, 
on their return, reported that he had started by the train for London, Sir 
Frederick also went out, and left his bride to a solitude that was less displeasing 
to her than his presence. Her position, nevertheless, was a most embarrassing 
and painful one, but it would have been much more so had she been old 
enough to understand rightly the light in which she was regarded by the few 
servants who remained in the house. The visit to the church had been so 
secret that they had no suspicion of her being their master’s wife, and were 
even at a loss by what name to call her. “ What will Miss have for dinner ? ” 
—“Is Miss in the drawing-room?” were questions which she accidentally 
Eeard during her wanderings through the large gloomy house. At length the 
housemaid asked her plainly what her name was. With an air of dignity 
which the poor girl thought would protect her from the little slights by which 
she had been annoyed, Guendolen replied that she was Lady Elphinstone. 

The servant smiled incredulously, but said nothing, and Guendolen, more 
annoyed than she could well account for, opened the little box in wdiich she 
had placed the marriage certificate, intending, by its testimony, to put a stop 
to all further annoyance. The paper was gone. She said nothing, but as 
soon as the servant had left the room she searched for it in all directions. A 
suspicion at last dawned upon her that Sir Frederick must have taken 
possession of it, and having some vague idea of the value of such a document 
she determined to go to the clergyman and ask for another copy. Though 
ignorant of the neighbourhood she knew that the village must be some miles 
distant from the Ilall, and therefore asked for the carriage to take her there. 
She was told that Sir Frederick had gone away in it. She then demanded a 
gig, a horse, or any other conveyance, but the reply was that there was not a 
horse in the stables. Having ascertained that the distance from the village 
was only three miles, she at length determined to walk, and had dressed 
j herself, and was ready to set out, when the old woman who acted as 
housekeeper came into the room with an air of embarrassment, and told her 
she was sorry to be disobliging, but that Sir Frederick had left strict orders 
that the young lady was on no account to go beyond the Park. Guendolen 
remonstrated indignantly, but all in vain ; entreaties were equally useless. 

“ Sir Frederick would turn me out of doors at a moment’s notice, if I dared 
to disobey his orders,” said the housekeeper. “ Besides, what can you want, 
in such a hurry ? Wait till he comes back.” 

“ Perhaps I had better tell you all, and then you will not be so hard-hearted,” 
said poor Guendolen, almost bursting into tears, which yet her pride 
suppressed. “ I was married to him as we came here, and I am quite sure 
it was at that little church that I can see from the upper windows. I put 
the certificate into this box, and some one has taken it away; so all I want is 
to go and ask the clergyman for another.” 

“ Are you very rich ? ” demanded the housekeeper, suddenly. 

“I don’t know'. I don’t think I am,” stammered Guendolen. “ Why do 
you ask?” 

“ Is your father rich ? ” continued the housekeeper. 

“ I don’t know,” replied Guendolen. 

“ You know if he keeps a carriage and lives in a grand house,” said the 
housekeeper, “ and gives balls and parties, and has lords and ladies come to 
them, I suppose ? ” 

“ I don’t know anything about it,” replied the poor girl. “ I can’t remember 
home, for I have been at school ever since I was six years old.’’ 

“And your father came to see you ? ” said the housekeeper. 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “generally about Christmas time.” 

“ And was he very fond of you ? ” 

“ No, not very; at least he did not seem so,” replied Guendolen, in a voice 
half choked by sorrowful emotions. ^ 

“Poor girl!” said the old woman, half compassionately, but at the same 
time with a complacent, self-satisfied nod over her own superior worldly 
wisdom. “ when you are as old as I am, you won’t want anybody to explain 
what all that means. You are not the first and won’t be the last by a many 
that’s had the same tale to tell. Take my advice, and wait till Sir Frederick 
comes back, and he’ll give you just as good a certificate, I’ll be bound, as the 
one you have lost.” 

Instinctively feeling the vulgar, obstinate character of the person she had 
to deal with, Guendolen gave up the point, but entreated her the next time 
she went to the village to apply to the clergyman for the certificate. 
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“He is lying very ill now,” she replied, “ arid I could not see him.” 

“ Perhaps the clerk can give it you,” suggested Guendolen. But the 
housekeeper said that he was nearly as bad; and then supposing no doubt 
that she had abandoned the idea, she left her captive to herself. 

For another day Guendolen wandered over the desolate house and the old- 
fashioned, neglected gardens. She would have enjoyed exploring the strange, 
antique chambers, and the old moth-eaten library, and roaming about the 
quiet solitudes of the large garden, but that she felt an intuitive conviction 
that some terrible fatality was pursuing her. A week’s reflection had 
increased her dread of Sir* Frederick ; and perhaps her girlish imagination, 
encouraged by the solitude, helped to invest him with the character of a 
Bluebeard. 

At the end of the week she thought of writing to her father. Any other 
girl in her position would have done this at first; but her father had never 
been to her what the fathers of her schoolfellows were to them. Though the 
object of his life had been to make her one of the richest heiresses in 
England, and to secure for her a brilliant marriage, he had left her destitute 
of all other marks of fatherly care and affection. Since her mother’s death 
she had never left school even during the holidays, and scarcely knew her 
father when lie paid annually his short formal visit. Therefore the idea of 
writing to him did not occur to her at once as it would to a girl who had been 
fondly nurtured. This letter she gave to one of the servants with the request 
that it might be posted immediately. A few days afterwards when she was 
anxiously expecting a reply, Sir Frederick walked in with the identical letter 
in his hand. 

“ I return this to you,” he said, “ that you may see why you have had no 
answer. ■ Be ready to leave here to-morrow morning.” 

He left her without another word. Her position had become desperate. 
But she feared as much as she hated him, and knew that to possess a proof of 
the marriage would be to have some little power over him. Her resolution was 
taken in a moment, and earlier than her usual bedtime she summoned the 
servant and told her that as she was to leave early in the morning she would 
go to bed sooner than usual, and therefore desired that she might not be 
disturbed. 

When the servant was gone Guendolen crept out of her room and carefully 
reconnoitred the house. Sir Frederick was in the library ; the servants were 
all in the kitchen. She hastily dressed herself for walking, locked her bed¬ 
room, and made her escape into the garden by a small door which was seldom 
used, the key of which she also carried away. Fear and hope lent her 
wings ; the park gates were closed, and she did not dare to arouse the porter; 
but she remembered to have seen a gap in the hedge which the village children 
had made in their birds-nesting expeditions, and through this she crept. 
Having often seen the church spire from the windows of the Hall, she had no 
trouble in finding her way. . Her greatest difficulty would be to gain an 
entrance to the church. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and not a soul was stirring when she 
entered the village. She reached the church ; the door, as she had anticipated, 
was locked, but being extremely agile, she managed to squeeze herself through 
the bars of one of the windows, and dropped down into the aisle. She had a 
vivid recollection of the nook where the clerk had deposited the register after 
the ceremony, and by the help of the moonlight she was not long in finding 
it. The same helpful light also enabled her to read the entry. She tore out 
the leaf, replaced the book, and ran back to the window; but alas! she 
found it easier to get in than io make her escape. The wall down which she 
had dropped was perfectly smooth, without a single projection to afford her a 
footing, and the bars were too high for her to reach. The horror of her 
position quite overcame her ; not that she feared to pass the night alone in 
the church, but that she dreaded to be discovered by Sir Frederick, and to 
have her treasure torn from her. She ran to the' door, but that was locked 
on the outside ; she tried every window, but they were all equally inaccessible. 
There was no moveable article in the church that she could make a stepping- 
stone to assist in her escape. While she was thus occupied she heard the 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs in the village street; they stopped near the church. 
There was a loud knocking a short distance off, as of some one demanding 
admittance at a door. This knocking was repeated two or three times, and 
then she heard steps approaching the church. She hid herself in a corner 
under the belfry. The wicket opened, and to her horror Sir Frederick 
entered with a lantern in his hand. 

Her first idea was that Sir Frederick had discovered her absence, and was 
come in search of her; but that suspicion vanished when she saw him walk 
straight to the door of the vestry. It was something more than curiosity 
that gave her courage to follow and watch him. Her dress was dark, and 
keeping in the shadow she stole ge’ntly up the aisle. It was as she suspected; 
he was searching the register. One glance was sufficient to satisfy her 
of this. She ran back; escaped through the open wicket; and fled down 
the village street as though the avenger of blood were behind her. She 
scarcely felt the ground as she fled, keeping carefully under the^ shadow of 
the trees, lest Sir Frederick should catch a glimpse of her; and it was well 
she took that precaution. 

When Guendolen was near the park gates she heard the clatter of his horse 
behind her. She sprang into a ditch by the wayside, not caring whether it 
were wet or dry, and in a minute he passed at a gallop. 

The moonlight shone full upon his face, and it looked pale and ghastly with 
rage and hate. The moment.he was out of sight she scrambled out of her 
hiding-place and ran on again, fearing that he might go to her room, and 
discover her absence. He was detained for a few minutes while the park gate 
was opened, which gave her*a little advantage, for she crawled through the 
hole in the palings, and got into the park before him. She had then another 
advantage, tor the road was winding, and he had to go round to take his 
horse to the stables, while she went straight as the crow flies, and reached 
the house before him. It had been a race for life and death. She had left 
a light burning in her room; and as she passed the looking-glass she was 


startled by the sight of her own soiled and ghastly figure covered with mud, 
heated with running, wild and dishevelled with fear. 

She tore off her clothes, threw those that bore any signs of her expedition 
under the bed, washed her face, smoothed her hair, arranged everything in 
the most orderly manner, and was in bed before the long empty galleries had 
■ceased to echo to the sound of the closing door that announced Sir Frederick’s 
return to the house. The leaf of the register she had stuck by means of a 
wafer to the under side of the dressing-table. She tried to still the wild 
beating of her heart, but the dread of Sir Frederick’s coming would not let 
her be calm. In a short time she heard his approaching step. He knocked 
at the door, but she made no answer, pretending to be asleep. She had taken 
the precaution to draw back the bolt after securing the paper, thinking that 
an unlocked door would appear less suspicious. After knocking once or twice 
he tried the door, which opened immediately. Through one half-opened eye 
she saw that he looked around with an air of surprise. He then approached 
the bed, and a new, undefinable terror Seized her, and she wished that she 
had locked the door. It was of no use to pretend to be asleep, with her heart 
beating so fearfully, and her breath still hurried by her violent running. As 
he leaned over the bed she started up, pretending the greatest alarm. 

“ I did not mean to frighten you,” he said, coldly, “go to sleep again.” 

He then took the lamp and looked carefully round the room, but not a 
trace of her nocturnal expedition was visible. lie walked out, and instantly 
she sprang after him and locked the door. With the feeling that she had 
escaped all danger she lay down again and slept soundly until the servant 
summoned her in the morning. It soon became apparent, however, that Sir 
Frederick’s suspicions were not quite set at rest, for the servant was evidently 
a spy upon her movements. 

Guendolen had always been accustomed to dress herself, but now the girl 
remained in the room to assist her, and the young lady saw that she examined 
every article of clothing before she put it on. It was in vain that she said 
she did not require her help ; the reply was that Sir Frederick had ordered 
her to remain as he was in a hurry to be off. The muddy garments under 
the bed troubled her excessively, but she had no opportunity of removing 
them to a place of greater safety, and hoped that after she was gone the room 
would be shut up, and the secret perhaps never be discovered. 

While she was at breakfast her trunks were packed, and when she returned 
to her chamber to put on her cloak and bonnet the servant attended her as 
before. For one instant, when her back was turned, as she carried a box out 
of the room, Guendolen felt for her precious document. It was safe, and 
there she knew she must leave it. 

Sir Frederick brought her to London, where again she was aware that her 
luggage and even the clothes that she wore underwent a strict investigation. 
Divining the object of this search she was'glad that she had had no oppor¬ 
tunity of removing the paper. In a day or two she was taken to France and 
placed in a convent as a pupil, and here every effort was used to convert her 
to the Roman Catholic faith, and induce her to take the veil. But wheti she 
became sufficiently familiar with the language to express herself readily, she 
explained to the priest, who was a kind good man, the whole story of her 
unfortunate marriage, concealing only the place where she had hidden the 
register, for that secret she was resolved to entrust to no one. 

Father Dupr&s, by nature and profession a deep reader of human character 
and motives, saw instantly through the whole affair, and gave her great praise 
for the courage and promptitude which she had displayed in frustrating the 
villainous designs of her husband, if by such a name he could be fitly called. 
He explained to her that the power which her father had over Sir Frederick 
could only arise from one of two causes: the knowledge of some crime, or 
from his having lent him large sums of money which he could not repay; 
that the latter was the case was proved by the pleasure evinced by the baronet 
when he revived and destroyed the papers given by Mr. Egerton. It was 
more difficult to convince the simple mind of the unsophisticated girl that a 
father, for the sake of ennobling his unborn descendants, could sacrifice the 
happiness of his child, even though he did not love her over much. But, 
finding no other way of accounting for his conduct, she yielded a reluctant 
belief to the good priest’s representations. He further told her that when Sir 
Frederick placed her in the convent, he represented her as a young person of 
rather weak intellect, labouring under the delusion that she was married, 
sometimes to one person, sometimes to another; sometimes even to himself; 
and that, as it was necessary for her own happiness that she should be kept 
secluded from the world, he would give a handsome dowry with her if she 
could be persuaded to take the veil. Deluded by this specious story, Father 
Dupr&s had at first watched the progress of the supposed mental infirmity, 
but, when Guendolen’s fine intellect made itself manifest day after day, he 
began to entertain suspicions of the whole case, which were confirmed by her 
when she could make herself understood. 

After this, her first and last confession, the good priest desired the nuns to 
desist from urging Guendolen to take the veil, or even to adopt their religion, 
which he said might be a hindrance to her ultimately obtaining a redress Of 
her wrongs. When her story became known through the convent—for by 
degrees she confided it to the abbess and several of the sisters—the kindness 
and sympathy she met with had almost produced the effect which Sir 
Frederick desired. She was so happy, surrounded with unbounded affection 
and attention, that she wished to SJicnd her life amongst the kind sisterhood, 
but Father Dupres would not hear of it. On the contrary, he urged her to 
write to her father a full statement of all the circumstances preceding her 
being placed in the convent, and entreat him to fetch her home. She wrote 
repeatedly, but no answer was returned; and Father Dupres began to suspect 
that her letters fell into the hands of Sir Frederick, a suspicion that was 
confirmed by the arrival of a despatch from that worthy, after each attempt 
to communicate with her father, urging him to exert renewed vigilance over 
his young charge, and to be particularly careful that she had no opportunity 
of sending letters to England, which wbuld inevitably result, he said, in her 
being placed by her relations in a lunatic asylum. 
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As yet it was evident that the baronet’s faith in Father Dupres was 
unshaken, owing to the precautions which Guendolen had taken in describing 
many imaginary difficulties which she encountered in conveying her letters to 
the post. 

These precautions were not thrown away. Mr. Egerton, after the rupture 
with his sister, had engaged to preside over his household, a lady who 
described herself in her advertisement as a “gentlewoman by birth and educa¬ 
tion,” and who was recomuiended to him by the clergyman to. whom she 
referred him for further particulars as a “ lady of exemplary piety, of the 
soundest Christian principles, of a strictly conscientious walk in life, and un¬ 
impeachable virtue.” In fact, poor Mr. Egerton though a lawyer, had his 
breath almost taken away by the flood of long words that poured over him. 
What could he do but hasten to secure such a paragon of a “lady house¬ 
keeper.” And being of an excessively avaricious turn of mmd, how safe he 
felt his worldly goods would be in the keeping of a person of a strictly consci¬ 
entious walk in life! Miss Shuttleworth was, to be sure, ugly and savage 
enough to set scandal at defiance; but Mr. Egerton was growing old, and 
past caring for scandal, or anything but getting and saying money. So he 
took the conscientious paragon home, and there she ministered actively to his 
and her own comforts, stinted those of his servants, made herself generally 
useful, and—opened his letters in the interest of her real though not ostensible 
employer, Sir Frederick Elphinstone. 

(To be continued.) 


MAY. 

I hail thee, May, 

'Midst smiles so gay, 

And long and sunny hours ; 

'Tis sweet to stray 
At close of day. 

To cull thy dainty flowers. 

'Tis sweet to tread 
The chosen bed 
Of daisies bright and fair ; 

And hear the song 
Which floats along 
From feather’d warblers near. 

I long to view 
Thy sky of blue 
With clouds of purpled gold ; 


THE TWO GREAT HOUSES AT FONNABY. 

“ My dears,” said my father, addressing his family, who were sitting round 
the breakfast-table, and holding in his hand a letter he had just read, “ my 
dears, in this letter I am offered the living of Fonnaby.” 

“Where is Fonnaby ? ” “What is the living worth?” “Shall you 
accept it?” “Is it town or country?” These and a storm of other 
questions were rattled about my father’s ears like the pattering of hail. They 
were all answered by him and the Clergy List together. Fonnaby was in a 
pleasant southern county ; a long, straggling place, with two great houses in 
its immediate neighbourhood. The vicarage was worth five hundred a year; 
of course papa would take it. A few weeks later we were all at home in the 
quaint Elizabethan parsonage, scarcely able to believe in the delightful change 
from a smoky town to a lovely rural neighbourhood, as rich-looking as a 
garden. 

From the parsonage windows we could see the two great houses, Fonnaby 
Hall, belonging to Mr. Fenton, lord of the manor and “ squire ” par excellence , 
and Friars’ Lee, the seat of the Honourable Mrs. Melville. I saw the owners 
at church the first Sunday after our arrival. The two great square family 
pews had each its solitary occupant, but the walls of the church were lined 
with monuments to the memories of Fentons and Temples who lived centuries 
ago, while the church was half filled with the servants of their two represen¬ 
tatives. The squire was a noble-looking old man whom Nature had made 
an aristocrat, but Mrs. Melville was the dourest-looking lady I ever saw. I 
felt anxious to know something of our grandees, so after church I plied my 
father with questions. “How was it?” I asked, “that there was only a 
single person in each of those great pews ? I know tire lady and gentleman 
are widow and widower, but has neither any children ? ” 

“ Mr. Charles Fenton is out of England at present, Olive,” replied my father. 
“ I believe he dislikes Fonnaby, and spends most of his time in travel. He is 
the squire’s only son.” 

“ How strange he should leave his father alone,” said I. “ Then has Mrs. 
Melville no children ? ” 

“ My dear, you want to know almost more than I like to tell; for, to say 
the truth, there is an unpleasant story connected with the family at Friars’ 
Lee.” 

“ But surely, papa, there is no crime in saying whether Mrs. Melville has 
any children.” 

“ She has one daughter, but I beg that you will never name her, or I shall 
regret having communicated even that little.” 

“ Why docs she not live at Friars’ Lee, papa. Is she married ? ” 

“ I do not feel at liberty to speak on the subject, Olive.” 

I saw it was of no use to ask my father any more questions, so I kept my 
own eyes and ears open, with a view to unr'avel the mystery. By degreed I 
discovered that the squire never visited Friars’ Lee, and at the Hall Mrs. 
Melville’s name was never mentioned. 

At one of Mrs. Melville’s stately dinner parties—the first at which our 
family was present—I noticed a strange appearance of emotion cross the 
features of our hostess when my father addressed my eldest sister as “ Caroline.” 
So I wove quite a little romance out of the aspect of our neighbours’ affairs, 


and fully believed my conjecture would turn out correct. There were the 
squire’s absent son, and Mrs. Melville’s absent daughter, whom papa objected 
to speak about, and the evident feud between the Hall and Friars’ Lee. In 
all probability it would turn out that the old folks were at enmity, and the 
young ones had laughed at their quarrels, loved, and married. Some day 
there would no doubt be a grand make-up, and all would go merry as a 
marriage bell. I however mentally blamed Mrs. Melville, who was pride 
personified, for all the disagreeables, and planned that the young couplo 
should live at the Hall, as they could never endure to be under the 6ame roof 
with her. 

We had been at Fonnaby about six months when the mistress of Friars’ 
Lee was found dead in her bed. The doctors it seemed had foretold such an 
end for her. Then I heard why no child had soothed her stem old age, and 
saw the grand house, which should by right have echoed with little feet and 
merry voices, wholly closed and tenantless. 

But it was not from my father that I heard Mrs. Melville’s history. One 
who was even better informed on the subject than himself told it to me. This 
was an old lady named Dennis, who lived in a pretty cottage within a stone’s 
throw of the parsonage. She had been for many years resident with Mrs. 
Melville as a sort of half maid, half companion, and had afterwards kept a 
milliner’s shop in Fonnaby. Mistress Dennis, like St. Patrick, came of 
“ dacent ” people, and was much respected by the Fonnaby natives. While 
Mrs. Melville lived she never would tell me anything; but after that lady’s 
death she became as communicative as she had before been reserved. 

This is the substance of her story about the two great houses and their 
owners. “ Thirty years ago, Miss Olive,” said Mrs. Dennis, “ everybody at 
Fonnaby talked about a wedding between the squire’s second son, Mr. 
Charles, and Mrs. Melville’s only daughter. Mr. Fenton had two sons then, 
Frank, the heir, and Mr. Charles. I should think nobody but myself ever 
doubted that it would be a match ; and I will tell you why I did. I had 
been with Mrs. Melville before she married, and had seen one match broken 
off which seemed as near; and for all it was so long since, I. feared that * slip 
between the cup and the lip’ would cause a second. When Mrs. Melville was 
Miss Temple, she was the proudest girl and the richest heiress in the county, 
and handsome to boot. Friars’ Lee was her home before her marriage; and I 
dare say you would notice all the monuments to the Temples in the church. 
The squire and she were neighbours then; he was a fine young man, and 
everybody said they would marry, the two families would be united, and all 
Fonnaby be joined under one owner. But Miss Temple gave herself some 
haughty airs, for she thought she was quite sure of her bird ; and the squire, 
who is proud in his way, went abroad, without even trying to make it up, 
and when*he came back he brought a mistress to the Hall. He had married 
his old tutor’s daughter, a very sweet lady, but without a sixpence of fortune. 
It was a dreadful cut to Miss Temple, though she seemed gayer than ever, and 
soon after she married Mr. Melville, whom she had refused twice before. I* 
know she never cared a straw for him. She only took him to show she did 
not mind for Mr. Fenton. Poor Mrs. Fenton died of a decline when she had 
been about six years married, leaving two boys and a daughter, who however 
did not live to womanhood. Those children and Miss Caroline Melville were 
just like brothers and sisters, for it was a part of my mistress’s policy to be 
particularly intimate with the family at the Hall, and to act as though she 
had never dreamed of things being other than they were. 

“ Mr. Charles was about twenty, and Miss Caroline a little more than seven¬ 
teen, when he came home from college, and they used to be rambling about 
continually together as they had done when children. Mrs. Melville never 
seemed to see anything—and Heaven forgive me if I judge her wrongly, and 
she dead—but I shall always believe that she pretended blindness about what 
was plain to everybody else, on purpose to revenge herself on the son for the 
slight of the father. It was very unfortunate too that Mr. Charles was the 
image of his mother, whom I know she hated. . 

“ One fine May morning I was in Mrs. Melville’s dressing-room, and she was 
looking out of the window, when all at once she called, ‘ Come here, Dennis.’ 

I did as she bade me, and she pointed out into the park. ‘ Look at those 
two young fools ! ’ she said, with a scornful laugh! And, Miss Olive, that 
laugh of hers had the most cruel sound that ever my ears heard. Sitting 
on one of the rustic seats in the park and quite within sight were Mr. 
Charles and Miss Caroline, (by the way, I forgot to tell you Mr. Melville 
had been dead about two years then). We could see Mr. Charles give 
something to Miss Caroline, and after she had gazed at it for a moment 
she carried it to her lips. I turned a half-frightened look to Mrs. Melville 
and I saw her eyes fairly flash fire; but she passed it off with another 
of her mocking laughs. ‘ Upon my word,’ she said, ‘ I had quite forgotten 
until now that Carry is growing into a woman. These rambles were all vbty 
well a couple of years ago, but they have gone a step too far, Dennis; I must 
draw the .maternal rein a little tighter now our young neighbour has come 
home again.’ 

“ Miss Caroline came in that day looking the very picture of happiness. 
Poor dear! she used to tell me everything; for I had been about her from the 
time she was born, and I dearly loved the bonny darling. < See, Dennis,’ 
said she, holding out a beautifully painted miniature, ‘ can you tell me whose 
likeness this is ? ’ 

“ ‘ There could be no mistake,’ I told her, for it was Mr. Charles to the life. 

“ ‘Is he not handsome, Dennis, and good too ?—you know he is. And look at 
this,’she added, touching a spring; ‘that is one of his round curls. They 
say that if you take a lock of your lover’s hair you will never be his wife, but 
that is all trash. They have false hearts who are parted by old wives’ fabled.’ 

“ My heart misgave me still more when she told me that Mr. Charles was 
coming the very next day to ask Mrs. Melville’s consent to their marriage. 

I guessed now that the little portrait was what we had seen her kiss in the 
park. Such a gift was a precious one in those days. Now—blessings on the 
photographers!—every lad and lass can have as faithful portraits of each 
other, for a shilling, as the greatest lord and lady in the land. And the 


Or watch the play 
Of children gay 
Amongst the grazing fold. 

I love to hear 
The streamlet dear 
Go gurgling on its way; 

It lulls to rest 
The troubled breast, 
So gentle is the lay. 

Then whilst I live, 

I’ll ever give 

A welcome to thee, May; 
For thou art queen 
Of fairest green, 

Oh, smiling, lovely May 1 
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likeness is the thing after all, for who that loves truly looks at the setting j 
when the dear face is there ? ! 

“ Mrs. Melville never said a word to her daughter about what she had seen, j 
but seemed in high good humour, which I was sure boded no good. The day \ 
following, I was in my lady’s boudoir, and she and Miss Carry were in the j 
next room, when a servant brought word that Mr. Charles Fenton wished to 
see "Mrs. Melville. 

“ ‘ It seems I am wanted this time, Carry, not you,’ said my mistress, ‘ so 
step into my boudoir to Dennis till our conference is over.’ 

“ We could not help hearing every word that passed; indeed, I believe Mrs. 
Melville intended we should; and as to Miss Caroline, she almost held her 
breath, for fear of missing a syllable. At first Mr. Charles seemed to be rather 
confused; but, when he was fairly started, he said a great deal, in his fine, 
frank way, about his having loved Caroline from a child, and he ended by 
begging Mrs. Melville to consent to their marriage after a proper time of 
probation. 

•“ My mistress heard him gently, and then, in what you might have thought 
the most easy, good-humoured way possible, replied, ‘ My dear Mr. Charles, 
am I really to consider you in earnest ? ’ 

“ ‘ I should have thought,’ he replied, ‘ that you must have long since read 
my—or, I should say, our wishes.’ 

“ ‘ My dear young friend, I was only reminded that you and Caroline have 
grown beyond boy and girlhood by a little scene I witnessed in the park 
yesterday. Nay, do not blush or offer an excuse. It was by the merest chance 
I witnessed a bit of romance which amused me exceedingly. Still, as you 
insist upon it, I must very unwillingly treat this proposition as a serious and 
formal one on your part. May I ask what Mr. Fenton says about it ?—at least, 
if he has been consulted ? ’ 

“ ‘ My father both knows and approves of my proposal.’ 

“ ‘ Then may I inquire what are your prospects in a worldly point of view ? 
Unfortunately, you were not born heir of Fonnaby.’ 

“There was an air of mockery about what Mrs. Melville said which Mr. 
Charles must have been indignant at; but he conquered all sign of such 
feeling, and replied, with a degree of self-command which she must have 
respected, that he had intended to leave the business part of the matter for 
her and Mr. Fenton to discuss; and that, knowing there was no disparity in 
age, position, or affection, between himself and Miss Melville, he had regarded 
the rest as secondary to these. 

“ ‘This is all very romantic, my dear Mr. Charles,’ she said, ‘but I am 
not a romantic person. I have outlived all that, and look on the .business 
part of the matter in a very different light from yourself. The simple fact is, 
that with all the will in the world Mr. Fenton cannot place you on an equality 
in point of fortune with Miss Melville. Had you been the heir of Fonnaby 
—but it is useless to talk of impossibilities. Judge for yourself whether it 
- would not be the very height of folly in me to entertain your proposition, 
and suffer Caroline to pledge herself before she even knows what she loses by 
so doing.’ 

Again the young man pleaded that he might merely be allowed to continue 
his attentions, and leave it to Caroline to decide at a future time, but he 
received a decided refusal. 

“ ‘ Tell my old friend Mr. Fenton,’ said Mrs. Melville, H that I am truly 
sorry to differ with him; and you, Mr. Charles, must forgive my requesting 
that for a time you will keep out of Miss Melville’s sight.’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Melville,’ he cried, much excited, ‘ do you then care nothing 
for our—for your daughter’s happiness ?’ 

“ That light scornful laugh rang through the room again, followed by the 
words, ‘ Pray pardon me. The affair is altogether too ridiculous. My dear 
boy, you really must next imagine that the loss of your society will break 
Caroline’s heart. Why, before six months are past I foresee she will thank 
me for this refusal, and in six more will herself have refused a score of 
fortune-hunters without* dreading to break theirs.’ 

“There was no mistaking the taunt, and Mr. Charles rose to go. I did not 
hear any more, for Miss Caroline fainted, and I was trying to bring her round 
when Mrs. Melville joined us. 

“ ‘ Of course you have heard all this foolish affair, Dennis,’ she said, ‘ but 
I know you are to be trusted. These silly children give one a world of 
trouble with their idle fancies. What a lucky thing that little scene of 
yesterday prepared me .for what was coming, though I scarcely expected it 
yet. What a wonderful resemblance Charles Fenton bears to his mother! 
only he is handsome, and she was not.’ 

“ She talked on quite carelessly, but when she saw Caroline was coming 
round, she went out for a drive that her daughter might recover before they 
met. ‘And he sure you, Dennis,’ she said, ‘ do not let her know that I have 
seen her now. She will soon get over this.’ 

“ I will pass by all that poor Miss Caroline said when she came to herself, 
but you may be sure I did my best to coflifort her. Mrs. Melville took no 
notice whatever of Mr. Charles’s visit, and her daughter had been so accus¬ 
tomed to implicit obedience that she well knew the poor girl would not have 
courage to allude to it herself. I hardly know how to describe the sort of 
influence Mrs. Melville exerted over all about her; but she possessed one of 
those iron wills whigh makes others bend like a willow wand before it. I 
need not say that she took care young Fenton and her daughter did not 
transgress her command about meeting. 

“ But Master Charles had made up his mind to gain her goodwill, if it were 
possible; and, beside, was touched at the idea of being classed amongst 
fortune-hunters. His great aim was to make himself Miss Melville’s equal in 
wealth; and—much against his father’s will—be succeeded in obtaining a 
valuable appointment in India. Before he sailed, Mr. Fenton himself came 
to beg Mrs. Melville to permit him to say farewell to Caroline. He must 
have loved his son as few fathers love their children, or he would not have 
stooped to ask anything from my proud mistress. Mrs. Melville granted his 
request on condition that there should be no attempt to fetter her daughter by 


j any pledge. I believe she thought that Caroline would soon forget him; but 
! she was mistaken. All the pledges in the world would not have bound her 
j more firmly than she considered herself to be by her first acknowledgment of 
i love. However, Mrs. Melville was delighted to see her so cheerful; and, 

| when they went to stay in town, and Miss Caroline was introduced to 
fashionable society, she was quite the centre of attraction. Amongst her 
host of admirers was Sir Robert Wyndham, whom Mrs. Melville parti¬ 
cularly favoured, and, I believe, wished to have for a son-in-law. Miss 
Caroline, too, both liked and respected him; but she was only afraid of the 
very thing Mrs. Melville would have wished. I remember her talking to me 
about him. ‘Dennis,’ said she, ‘I am so afraid Sir Robert Wyndham is 
learning to think too much about me.’ 

“ I laughed and answered, ‘ that, perhaps, she only fancied so; for young 
ladies were sometimes mistaken when they deemed young gentlemen were 
bewitched by their bright eves.’ 

“ ‘ Now, Dennis,’ she replied, ‘ you vex me. I hope I am not so vain and 
foolish as you think. Do you suppose I cannot tell the difference between the 
idle flatteries I hear so many of, and—and—you understand, Dennis, I am 
sure, for you have seen how Sir Robert always treats me. What do you 
think I ought to do ? ’ 

“ I told her I could not see how she was to say ‘ no ’ to Sir Robert before 
he gave her the opportunity. She must just wait till she was asked. 

“ ‘ That is precisely what I do not want to do at all,’ she said. 

“ ‘ Then, my dear Miss Caroline, if you mean to say ‘ yes,’ it will be very 
easily done, and, of course, Sir Robert will be content.’ 

“ ‘ Really, Dennis,’ she said, starting up almost as impatiently as her mother 
might have done, ‘you will misunderstand me. Can you not see that I wish 
to save this good and true heart from the pain of bestowing its love where 
there can be no return. I thought you knew me better. Oh, Dennis ! ’ 

“ The tears ran down her cheeks while she spoke. I hardly knew what to 
advise; for I was so fearful of her saying or doing anything to cause un¬ 
pleasantness with Mrs. Melville.. At last I said, if she could but let Sir 
Robert know, he might perhaps prove a friend to her. 

“ ‘ How am I to do it, Dennis ? ’ said she. ‘ Nay, never mind ; you cannot 
tell me. I must try and make an opportunity, or it will come perhaps when 
I am not looking for it.’ 

“ I never knew exactly how she did effect her wish; but I am sure it 
would be in a true, maidenly way; for she was modesty itself. However she 
and Sir Robert became real friends, and it was a great comfort to her to have 
one she could trust. I fancy they made it up that he should say nothing, but. 
act like one who was trying to win her hand, in order to blind Mrs. 
Melville, beside keeping others off who were less disinterested in their 
admiration. 

“When the shooting season arrived, Sir Robert and several other visitors 
were at Friars’ Lee. The second day after he came he met Mr.. Frank 
Fenton, with whom he had been very intimate at Cambridge and a shooting 
party was arranged for the next day. He also heard of Mr. Charles’s safe 
arrival at Calcutta, and brought the news to Miss Caroline. 

“Sir Robert had promised to return from his day’s sporting in time 
for dinner; for there was to be a large party at Friars’ Lee; but though 
dinner was put off to the last moment, he did not make his appearance. 
Mrs. Melville could scarcely hide her vexation. She was a great stickler for 
ceremony, and deemed this absence almost an insult. Beside, she was annoyed 
to find that Sir Robert and the Fentons were on such intimate terms, 
dreading that something might be said at the Hall, which would influence 
her guest to relinquish his vie vs on Caroline. The ladies had left the dinner- 
table when Sir Robert came, and he at once requested to see Mrs. Melville 
alone. He had trouble written in his face, and his story proved it. 

“The party of sportsmen were returning, when the squire proposed they 
should shorten the distance by passing through a gap in the hedge. Mr. 
Frank was the first who passed through, and Mr. Fenton was following, 
when his foot slipped, and in his fan his gun was discharged, and the 
contents went through the body of his son, who dropped down dead instantly. 
This dreadful accident had caused Sir Robert’s absence, and he had now 
only ridden over from the Hall to inform Mrs. Melville, and would return 
immediately. 

“ You may imagine the sensation produced; but I do believe Mrs, Melville 
was the most affected. As she became excited by Sir Robert’s account, she 
started from her seat and stood, her tall figure a little bent forward, her 
cheeks ashy pale. She did not shed a tear, though Miss Caroline was sobbing 
bitterly, and Sir Robert had enough to do to restrain his emotion ; but her 
lips quivered, and her hand, which grasped the back of the chair, shook 
perceptibly. 

“ Then Sir Robert described the distraction of Mr. Fenton, how he had 
cried, ‘ Would to Heaven I had died for thee, my son, my son! ’ while he 
clasped the corpse of him who but an hour before was full of rich-glowing 
life, and refused to be comforted, declaring that both his children were not 
—the one slain by his father’s hand, the other banished, perhaps never to 
return. 

“ I believe Sir Robert purposely enlarged on the subject, hoping to touch 
Mrs. Melville, and he succeeded; for her whole frame shook with emotion, 
and she sank back on the chair whence she had risen, incapable of replying. 
I never saw her so gentle and womanly as she was for a long time after 
that. 

“ Of course Mr. Charles was summoned home, and now I must tell you the 
mischief which was caused by the bit of deceit Miss Caroline practised with 
regard to Sir Robert Wyndham. From his attentions to her, and his visit to 
Friars’ Lee, everybody looked forward to a match between them, and it was 
even mentioned in the newspapers. I remember very well she one day 
brought me a little paragraph to read, which said, ‘ A matrimonial alliance is 
said to be on the tapis between Sir Robert Wyndham of Oakley, and Miss 
Melville, only daughter and heiress of the late Honourable Ralph Melville, of 
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Friars’ Lee,’ &c. And how she laughed, and said, ‘We know better than j 
that, Dennis ; do we not r ’ I 

“ Unfortunately a copy of that very paper reached Mr. Charles Fenton. I j 
have been told that he was about sending a letter to ask Mrs. Melville’s 
permission to correspond with her daughter, as his prospects were so good as 
to justify the step. But when he read those mischievous lines it was dilficult; 
to tell whether his love, pride, or anger was the strongest. And it was hard to j 
think that she, for whose sake he had left his native land, had forgotten him 1 
already. He hoped it was not true, but the next post brought letters from 
his brother and Mr. Fenton, who mentioned the evident intimacy between 
Sir Robert and Miss Melville. On the heels of this shock came the news of 
his brother's death, which quite prostrated him, and for some time he was 
unable to undertake the homeward voyage. When, at length, he entered the 
library where his father sat, alone and unannounced, the long pent-up grief 
of Mr. Fenton found vent in tears. Yet, sorrowful as was their meeting, 
both hearts were lightened, for each felt something was left to live for. The 
squire, when he saw poor Mr. Charles’s altered looks, became anxious for the 
living, and ceased to mourn for the dead; while the young man in his desire 
to comfort his father strove to banish his own regret about Miss Melville. 

“Sir Robert Wvndham was abroad when Air. Charles came home, or no 
doubt things would have fallen out differently; for he had explained all to 
Airs. Melville, and won her to promise that she would place no obstacle in the 
way of her daughter’s marriage with her old lover. Poor Miss Caroline never 
doubted that young Fenton’s first visit would be to Friars’ Lee.. But weeks 
passed and he never came; for that bit of deceit which seemed so harmless 
had wrought more than its appointed work, as, indeed, deceit always docs. 
The squire and his son believed that Miss Melville encouraged Sir Robert, 
and was engaged to him, until Mr. Charles became heir of Fonnaby, and had 
then turned him off. No doubt everything would be made worse of, and 
certainly it looked heartless enough to those who knew no better. 

“ When Aliss Caroline began to look thin and pale, Airs. Melville became 
outrageously angry ; and the unfortunate girl had her mother’s taunts to bear, 
in addition to the suffering caused by young Fenton’s faithlessness. ‘ So 
this,’ she would say ‘is the disinterested lover, for whose sake Sir Robert 
Wyndham was despised. This is the chivalric wanderer, who went roaming 
across the seas to win treasures for his lady love. Well has he proved why 
you were sought; but perhaps your constant admirer has chosen some secluded 
spot in which to renew his vows. He does not like being so near the 
windows of Friars’ Lee. Ay, you may well weep, girl; tears are fittingly 
bestowed on such a constant lover.’ 

“ Then she would give that scornful laugh, which had become a thousand 
times more bitter than ever; while poor Caroline’s tears flowed the faster,because 
she knew not how to offer any defence against these bitter sayings* Taunts 
are hard to bear when untrue; but to her every word carried a sting. At 
leugth, to her infinite relief, Mrs. Melville decided on leaving Friars’ Lee for 
some time. Though ill-fitted for town gaiety, Caroline was thankful for a 
change, which would divert her mother’s attention from the painful subject 
which had of late entirely occupied it. 

“ A few weeks after their departure an addition was made to the family at 
the Hall, in the person of a young lady whose father, Colonel Hamilton, was 
cousin to the squire. The colonel, who was in India during Charles Fenton’s 
brief stay there, died soon after the young man’s departure, leaving his 
orphan daughter to Mr. Fenton’s guardianship. Charles had often seen his 
young cousin, who treated him with the frank kindness their relationship 
warranted; and if truth must be told, he had sometimes, since his return, 
wondered whether bonny Mary Hamilton would have been as fickle as he 
thought Caroline Alelville. 

“ For some little time after her domestication at the Hall, she was all too 
grave. But it is unnatural to expect continued sorrow at nineteen. And at 
length the old house rang with her merry voice and careless laugh ; and Air. 
Fenton used to say she scattered sunshine wherever she moved. The squire 
had long been unaccustomed to the little attentions which a loving woman 
delights to lavish on those dear to her, and which, to his warm affectionate 
nature, were peculiarly grateful. They were indeed like father and daughter; 
and many a time after she had moved him to alternate smiles and tears by her 
sweet music, he would draw her on his knee, and, putting aside the bright 
curls from her fair cheek, would imprint a kiss there, and bless the beautiful 
girl who had by the witchery of her young and loving heart surrounded him 
with an atmosphere of gladness. No wonder he felt it would be hard to part 
with Mary, and longed to claim her really as his daughter. But not one 
word did he say which might lead Charles to suspect his secret desire, 
though he joyfully observed the increasing wish for each other’s society 
which marked the intimacy between the young people. The end realised his 
hopes. 

“One evening, as the cousins neared home after a long stroll, Charles 
persuaded Aliss Hamilton to rest on an old moss-grown tree root, and there, 
stretched at her feet, he told the story of his unfortunate love. Alany 
expressions of sympathy fell from the lips of his fair auditor, and the white 
hand was laid confidingly in his as though its owner would fain offer comfort 
in more than words. But his story was not ended, and before she rose she 
had to listen to the assurance that though not the first possessor of his affections 
she now held them undivided, and when the two returned to the Hall the 
squire’s heart was gladdened by the news that Mary had promised to be his 
daughter. 

“ ‘ Ah! Mary,’ said Air. Fenton, ‘ it will only add the name to the reality, 
for you cannot be dearer to me than you now are. But,’ he added, laughingly, 
‘perhaps it will be better not to decide too hastily. Can you be contented 
with the conquest of only one heart, or will you wait till you have spent a 
season in London and slaughtered a score or two of adoring bachelors ? We 
have so few eligibles at Fonnaby that you know not what you relinquish by 
1?edging yourself to this youth.’ 

“You forget,’ she returned, ‘that when I first knew Charles 7 was in a 


land where bachelors are only too plentiful, yet I felt no regret at leaving 
them behind.’ 

“Preparations for the wedding were commenced almost immediately; for 
us Air. Fenton said, merrily, there was no chance for his original motion after 
such an amendment. 

“ For more than a year Mrs. Alelville had been absent from Friars’ Lee. 
The time had been spent partly in town, partly in visiting fashionable watering 
places and other attractive spots. Caroline still clung to the hope that an 
explanation would take place between her and Charles Fenton when Sir 
Robert Wyndham returned. The baronet was daily expected with his bride, 
for he had married during his absence on the Continent. Never for a 
moment did Caroline deem her lover unfaithful, but patiently awaited the 
time when all would be cleared up. Poor faithful heart! The flame within 
it lost nought of its purity and brightness, though it was fed at the cost of 
health and strength, only to have its hope extinguished in a moment. 

“ A grand party was invited to meet the Wvndhams at Airs. Alelville’s, and, 
as usual, a host of admirers were saying unmeaning compliments to Mrs. 
Alelville’s heiress, who evidently appreciated but poorly their efforts to win 
favour. Tired of wasting so many pretty words, two of them left Aliss 
Melville and joined a group, of ladies at a distance. One of these last, 
addressing the new comer, said, ‘We were just talking of Aliss Melville. 
Do you not think her greatly altered ? ’ 

“ ‘ In what way, may I ask ? ’ 

“ ‘ Both in appearance and spirits. I recollect, that when she first came 
out, she was so charming in person and lively in manner that all the beaux 
were wild to win a smile from her. Now she is so cold and reserved, one 
might think she was cut out of marble, and very often she seems like a 
person in a dream, and as if unconscious of everything about her.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, nonsense,’ replied the gentleman, laughing. ‘ Perhaps she is grave 
sometimes to enhance the value of the smiles you talk of. If they were 
precious when more abundant, what must they be now ? I must own I think 
her lovelier than ever.’ 

“ ‘ She is, but her beauty has an unearthly cast. Do you think she was 
attached to Sir Robert Wyndham ? You know they were engaged, and 
nobody could ever tell why the match was broken off.’ 

“ ‘ Whatever caused the breach, I do not think it affected Aliss Alelville. 
See, she is now talking to Sir Robert and his bride, and looks uncommonly 
cheerful and animated.’ 

“ Here the talk was interrupted, and the pair who had carried it on were in 
in a few moments engaged in a dance, in which also Sir Robert Wyndham 
and Miss Melville took a part. At its conclusion the baronet led her to a 
seat beside his, and immediately in front of them the couple before named 
took their places, evidently unconscious who were their neighbours. 

“ They resumed their conversation which the dance had interrupted, and 
after a few desultory remarks the lady said, ‘ By the way, what has become 
of the Fentons ? Will they ever mix with the world again, or do they intend 
I burying themselves for the term of their natural lives in their ancestral 
I dwelling ? One can hardly wonder that Air. Fenton is reluctant to mingle in 
society after that frightful affair—his son’s death—but that such a fine young 
: man as Charles Fenton should voluntarily separate himself from the civilised 
world is more than I can imagine.’ 

“ ‘ You are not then aware of the fair attraction of Fonnaby Hall ? ’ 
i “ ‘ No, indeed; pray, who is she ? ’ 

' “ ‘ Do you not remember it was said a while ago that Air. Fenton had under- 

j taken the guardianship of a young lady, his distant relative, whose father, 

■ Colonel Hamilton, died in India ? ’ 

| ‘“I think I do; but pray what has that to do with my question ? ’ 

'• “ ‘ Everything,’ was the answer. ‘ Miss Hamilton is the irresistible attrac¬ 

tion which has detained young Fenton at Fonnaby so long. In fact their 
marriage is decided on, and they are now preparing for it.’ 

“ ‘ You do astonish me,’ said the other. ‘ Not a word of this had reached 
me. Pray, is the lady as much favoured by Nature as by Fortune ? ’ 

“ ‘ So saith report. But we shall only be able to judge for ourselves when 
admiration would be thrown away.’ 

“A sudden commotion again interrupted the speakers, and turning they saw 
Miss Alelville carried fainting from the room. The unfortunate girl’s proxi¬ 
mity to the pair had enabled her to hear every word of the conversation, and, 
struck with the familiar names, she could not resist the wish to know its 
purport. Never till then had she given up hope, and when the conviction 
came to her mind that all was past, her brain reeled under the shock, and she 
sank insensible to the ground. Of course everybody blamed the heat, and 
perhaps only Sir Robert Wyndham and Airs. Alelville guessed the real cause of 
Caroline’s sudden illness. Both these had heard of young Fenton’s approaching 
marriage, and the baronet, dreading the effect the intelligence might have on 
Aliss Alelville, was considering how to tell her when she was carried from the 
room. Relying on the confidence with which both mother and-daughter had 
treated him, he ventured to hint his suspicion to Airs. Alelville. 

“ Whatever was her real opinion, no earthly power could have induced her to 
to own that it coincided with that of Sir Robert, who plainly intimated his 
belief that Caroline had' been affected at hearing the report which had reached 
him that evening only. Instantly, and with no little scorn, was the supposi¬ 
tion repelled. Airs. Alelville almost hated Sir Robert for daring to think 
what she felt to be true. With a supercilious smile, she replied, ‘As a proof 
how little I impute Aliss Alelville’s illness to such a cause, I intend to leave 
town immediately for Friars’ Lee, for the express purpose of witnessing with 
her the wholo affair.’ 

“ ‘ Surely, my dear madam,’ returned Sir Robert, ‘ you do not allude to 
Air. Fenton’s marriage.’ 

“ ‘ Alost certainly I do,’ she replied. 

“ ‘ Pardon me, then, for presuming to offer an opinion unsought,’ said Sir 
Robert; ‘ but I fear, I greatly fear you will regret this hasty step. Miss 
Melville’s nerves and health have suffered much of late. Will she, think you, 
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be able to support this ordeal ? Supposing even that—convinced of Mr. 
Charles Fenton’s unworthiness—she has succeeded in conquering the attach¬ 
ment which you well know once existed, the struggle has been most painful. 
The shock will be-’ 

44 Mrs. Melville interrupted the baronet’s words with that strange, mocking 
laugh of hers. Then she said, 4 Pray forgive me ; but I cannot help being 
amused to observe how much you overrate Caroline’s susceptibility. Believe 
me, if she thinks of Charles Fenton at all it is with indifference, and certainly 
if she requires change of air and scene, we may look forward to the very best 
results from a residence in her native county and old home/ 

“ Sir Robert was unconvinced: but he saw it would be idle to say more, 
though his mind was filled with painful forebodings. His true friendship for 
the frank, true, warm-hearted girl, wflff had treated him as a brother, made 
him intensely anxious on her behalf. 

“ It would be too much to say that Mrs. Melville was indifferent to the 
alteration in her daughter. She regretted, it after her fashion; but pride 
stifled maternal feeling; and sooner than see her child an object of pity, she 
would have sacrificed her life a thousand times, had that been possible. Her 
object in going to Friars’ Lee at this particular juncture was to prove incon- 
testibly to the Fentons, and all'who were acquainted with the cause of the 
young.man’s voyage to India, that if he had returned thence oblivious of that 
cause, she and Caroline were equally indifferent. Having once decided, she 
lost no time in carrying out her determination, and was speedily on her way 
to Fonnaby. As to Caroline, she seemed to have no will of ner own, and 
submitted passively to whatever was proposed. Indeed, her unnatural calm¬ 
ness might have alarmed any person less determined than Mrs. Melville. 

44 The travellers were within a mile of Friars’ Lee when the carriage of 
Mr. Fenton swept past theirs. It contained only two ladies, one of whom 
was young and attractive-looking. Mrs. Melville rightly guessed that it was 
Miss Hamilton, and narrowly watched her daughter as the vehicles neared 
each other. There was but a quiver, and then a rigid compression of the lip, 
and the young face, though sad, was calm. 4 That is well,’ thought she. 
4 Caroline is schooling herself to self-command. My task will be easier than 
I thought.’ 

“During the month which preceded young Fenton’s marriage, Friars’ Lee 
was a scene of gaiety. Its mistress was indefatigable in her efforts to school 
Caroline into cheerfulness, and indeed almost implored her to behave with 
the same proud indifference in which she herself excelled. ‘ You must do 
more than keep silent, Caroline,’ she would say; 44 you must conquer even 
your own thoughts. It would kill me if you were to let those Fentons exult 
over me, as they will, unless you change the expression of that miserable face. 
Besides, you must know Charles Fenton never loved you.* 

44 ‘ Oh, mother, he loved me once!’ said Caroline. 

44 4 You are mad to persist in such a belief,’ said her mother. 4 The merce¬ 
nary wretch! He loved your fortune when he was almost a beggar, and he 
was foiled. I rejoice to say it, I disappointed him; and were I in your 
place I could crush such a reptile under my foot.’ 

“I shall never forget the woe-worn face poor Miss Caroline raised as she 
said, 4 Mother, let us leave this place, or I think my heart will break !’ 

“ Mrs. Melville’s eyes fairly flashed. 4 And could you bear to leave Friars’ 
Lee now ? Girl, have you no pride ? ’ 

44 4 What would you have me do ? Mother, let me keep.my thoughts sacred. 
I shall never lose one bitter memory while you drag the worst always 
before me.’ 

44 4 The worst! ’ repeated Mrs. Melrille. 4 Do you then still lament the loss of 
that sordid wretch ? But you shalf act the part my daughter ought to take 
without urging. You shall seem to have a right spirit, if you possess it not.’ 

4 ^I believe Mrs. Melville once intended to be present in Fonnaby church 
during the marriage service; but she was afraid if she exposed Caroline to 
this test it might be too much. She however invited a large party to dinner, 
and on the morning of the wedding drove down with her daughter and some 
lady visitors to see all the grand doings usual at such times. 

“ She had manoeuvred to meet the bridal cortege, but was disappointed. 
When she returned she was however in high good humour. 4 Caroline really 
behaves very well, Dennis,’ said she, 4 and after all I am not very sorry that 
we did not meet the Fentons. She is but weak. Poor child, I wish she had 
more firmness of character, as well as more bodily strength. But she shall be 
a countess yet.” 

44 4 1 hope,’ I said, 4 Miss Caroline will be happy, but-’ * 

44 4 No buts, Dennis. Do you think there is only one man in the world who 
could make her so ? I know you are truly attached both to Caroline and me, 
and your regard makes you over anxious. You are like Sir Robert Wyndham, 
eternally croaking. I tell you the Fentons will be stung to the quick by our 
indifference.’ 

44 An hour after this little conversation Mrs. Melville and her daughter sat at 
the dinner-table. I never felt so anxious and full of sorrowful forebodings in 
my life; for Miss Caroline’s face haunted me. For days past she had been 
sometimes feverish and full of unearthly gaiety, and at others she seemed to 
forget everything, like a person who walks in sleep. 

44 Of course the great topic of conversation was the wedding, and during 
dinner many remarks were made in praise of the bride’s beauty, Mrs. 
Melville leading to them in the most easy and natural manner possible. 

44 Directly after the cloth was drawn, some one suggested that the first toast 
should be 4 Health and happiness to the heir of Fonnaby and his fair bride.’ 
Toasts were in fashion then. 

44 4 By all means,’ said Mrs. Melville. But she added, gaily, 4 1 shall not 
allow you to propose it, because J> consider some one else has a prior claim. 
My daughter and Charles Fenton were playmates as children, and Carry 
desires to be the first to speak these good wishes within the walls of Friars’ 
Lee.’ 

44 This was uttered as if on the spur of the moment, but in reality it formed a 
portion of the part in which Caroline had been schooled. It was the last 


scene of the drama, but, unhappily, the sorrows of the hapless heroine were 
but too real. 

44 Three times she strove to rise and utter the words which had been put into 
her mouth, and as often the quivering lips and tongue refused to perform 
their work. Trembling for the success of her experiment, Mrs. Melville said, 
4 What! you are afraid of seeming over bold, Carry, are you ?' Nay ; it is too 
late to draw back.’ A warning glance accompanied this apparently playful 
speech. 

44 The words of the toast were uttered, but the tone pierced the ears of all. 
It was a very wail of anguish ; and, almost before it died away, the glass was 
shivered to atoms, and Caroline lying unconscious on the floor. She 
recovered her powers of body again, but, of mind, never. The long strain 
had at length snapped the thread, and Caroline Melville was driven mad by 
the indomitable pride of her mother.” 

This, so different from all my imaginings, was the story connected with the 
44 Two Great Houses of Fonnaby.” 

Friars’ Lee is now closed, for its rightful heiress is the tenant of a lunatic 
asylum; and the heir of Fonnaby stays in a foreign land rather than risk the 
associations which the sight of his early home would bring to mind, for he 
knows the whole story now, and every step for miles round would rccal his 
boyish rambles with his first love. Ruth Buck. 


. PEEPING THROUGH THE WINDOW-PANE. 


’Tis too bad to keep me here, 

Waiting and expecting so, 

With the curtains drawn for fear 
Folks should think I want a beau! 
Can it be he minds a shower? 

Can his love be cool’d by rain ? 

This I know—I’ve been an hour 
Peeping through the window-pane. 

What on earth can keep him so ? 

I can’t make such conduct out ; 

I’m inclined to let him go 
Quickly to the right-about! 


Really, though, I’m in distress, 

Surely he’s not miss’d the train, 

I’ve been here an hour—no less— 
Peeping through the window-pane. 

I’ll discard him, I declare, 

All our happiness is past! 

Ernest, dearest, here you are ; 

I’m so glad you’ve come at last! 

I was sure you’d not be late, 

That you’d soon be here again. # 
What’s an hour or so to wait, 

Peeping through the window-pane ! 

E. T. W. 


NELLY GRAY HAD LOVED BEFORE. 


44 Nelly, wbat’s the matter? ”— 44 Nothing,” was the somewhat hesitating 
reply. 

44 Had you any bad news from home ? ”— 44 N—o.” 

44 Oh, well; cheer up then, I can’t have you looking so soberly,” and the 
young husband put back the hair from her forehead, and looked tenderly upon 
the face usually so bright and cheery. 

Their eyes met, and the deep yearning, the dewy sadness, which Nelly 
would have hidden in her heart if she could, smote him painfully ; ay, even 
wonderingly; for this was the first cloud that had obscured their domestic 
happiness. 

44 Here’s the book you’ve been wanting from Mudie’s, and they say it’s 
very interesting.” 

44 Much obliged, Ralph, you were kind to call for it.” 

“And there’s the ’bus* and I must go back to town for two hours; try 
and cheer up, won’t you ? I’m sorry to go, but do the best you can, darling. 
Good-bye! ” 

44 Good-bye!” 

Poor Nelly ! she wished it were four hours instead of two ; a week or two 
weeks ; long enough at least for her mind to resume its usual balance. She 
saw her husband’s form retreating through the foliage, heard the gate swing 
to its latch, but sat long afterward by the open window, fixedly, as if heavy 
fetters bound her. The coveted volume lay in her lap unopened, the echo, 
44 Cheer up, Nelly,” sounded dimly in her ear, and the voice of her heart was 
like that of a stricken dove. She drew from her pocket a letter, and read it 
again. 

44 Dear Nelly —You may be assured that after drifting about so long I 
am very happy to cast anchor in the placid waters of your own home-harbour, 
twenty miles or more inland. It is lonely here without you, that’s true ; but 
even your absence couldn’t hinder the fulfilment of my promise made last 
summer. I could fill a volume for you, Nelly; but next week we are coming 
to see you. 

44 You spoke of ‘VVatson. That has all passed by; and doubtless, as simple 
Hannah used to say, I shall have to 4 dance in the brass kettle ! ’ Well, so 
let it be; we must all fulfil our destiny, and you know there must needs be 
some dear aunty to rock the cradle, and bear about spacious, well-filled 
pockets to the utter delight of children. 

44 The last day of my journey brought me into company with a gentleman 
bound for the same place as myself. He kindly took charge of my trunks, was 
very gentlemanly, and his wholb appearance was so faultless that"ho one could 
justly have indulged a suspicion against him. Then the mutual acquaintance 
of our friend Nelly placed us on more familiar ground; strange as it may 
appear,. I said nothing of your marriage, and he, having been long absent, 
was in ignorance of the fact. Well, he called on us (your mother and myself) 
to-day, and I know there is a great sorrow on his heart Is it connected with 
yourself? Remember I shall shrive you with all the dignity of a real 
confessor. 

44 Said gentleman has very expressive eyes, usually quite mirthful—but the 
least reference to you casts such a shade over them, an expression of anguish 
almost, controlled only by strong effort. I suspect that hitherto you have 
rejected him. But I’ll not tire you longer, so good-bye for to-day. ‘ Hoping 
to see you soon, I remain, now as ever, truly and affectionately yours, 

44 Jennie Walworth.” 

PoorNellv! how her head ached as she laid aside the letter! Ho 
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strong impulses of her nature in their wild uprisings threw off the present and 
reproduced the past! 

Six years ago that June, she had last seen Thomas Ames. He was then a 
youth of twenty, with a visionary cast of mind, and an active, restless, and 
adventurous spirit. .... 

So it was not strange, that after a three years’ companionship with sines and 
cosines, tangents and cotangents—cases dative, accusative and ablative, cases 
disciplinable, suspendable, &c.—he should grow weary, and at length turn his 
back upon college walls, shutting out its aspirations and honours tor allurings 
from the Land of Gold. 

Several of his companions were to embark with him, and the journey 
promised great enjoyment previous to dazzling profits. 

His father was a kind, indulgent parent: he listened to his boy’s trials 
with evident sympathy, but tried to dissuade him from his enthusiastic plans. 
Persuasions were vain, and remonstrances seldom resorted to, so young Ames 
had been fitted out comfortably, a passage engaged on board ship, and the day 
already come for his departure. • 

That day there was a funeral. Sandy Blythe, Mr. Ames’s gardener, sat m 
his cottage with bowed head and clasped hands, speaking not a word, but to 
say, “ There is nae sorrow like my ain ” Mary, his wife, had more strength 
and fortitude. Parting the curls back from the little sleeper’s forehead, she 
found voice to say, “ Dinna weep sae sair, Sandy; 4 of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ” 

Nelly had made the muslin shroud, robing the child therein, and placed 
rosebuds and myrtle in the waxen hands. Young Ames accompanied her. 

The coffin was brought, and they laid the child in it carefully, and with 
sad hearts. 

The childless parents took their last* agonising look, and the lid was closed. 


Ah ! what towering hopes were hid 
’Neath that tiny coffin lid ! 

Scarcely large enough to bear 

Little words that must be there — * 

Little words cut deep and true — 

Sweety pet name and “ aged two.” 

TbomaS Ames walked home with Nelly; he asked her to write him, and the 
affirmative reply, her love and manner said plainly that his own heart-feelings 
were reciprocated. They parted at the gate. 

In another hour the iron horse was bearing Ames speedily away, and* 
engraved upon his heart was an image ineffaceable as the rock-prints of 
imbedded^ fossil, or letters carved upon tablets of stone; for notwithstanding 
his peculiar temperament, he belonged truly to that class of whom it is said, 
“that amid multitudes thronging like forest leaves, heart hath still clung to 
heart, and one hath ever chosen one.” 

Frequent letters, telling hopefully of the present and future, gave a golden 
woof to the first and second years of his absence. Then came a long silence; 
then a sad report of death at the hands of men in the bush, which circum¬ 
stances confirmed. 

The third, fourth, and fifth years went by, and Nelly turned from her 
hidden sorrow to become the affianced of another, and in due time his bride. 

Ames, in the meantime, had met with severe losses; for weeks he had lain 
with a burning fever, very near the door of death, and for other weeks and 
even months he lingered on in a state of slow and undecided convalescence. 
Letters had been written, but none ever received, by himself or friends; so, 
crushing back#the thought that he was forgotten, he gave his best energies to 
the work of regaining his lost fortune, and eventually of seeking his early 
home. 

An hour and a half had passed since Nelly’s husband went out—so said the 
little clock upon the mantel-piece. She must shake off at once the palsying 
hand that lay upon her heart so heavily, and return from the faded past. j 

Alas ! for the heart that has buried its fondest dreams by the wayside ; and, | 
after journeying a long way on, hears the sound of a long-hushed voice, pnd i 
sees the beckoning of an earnest, impassioned hand, and then turns away to 
the realities of the present, with a resolve to look backward no more! , I 

Nelly bathed her face, and arranged her hair. She lit the gas, drew up a 
favourite chair beside her own, placed a pair of slippers, which her own fingers I 
had wrought, on an ottoman beside her, and entered mechanically upon the ■ 
contents of the volume before her. ' ! 

Fifteen minutes, the ’bus stopped, and her husband’s step was heard in the 
hall. “ Why, Nelly, how pale you look ! I’m sure you are not well,” said 
he, taking the proffered seat, and unclasping the bracelets from her arm in 
search of her pulse. 

“And what’s the disease, doctor?” said she, after a little pause, with an 
attempt at playfulness. j 

“ As much as to say I’m a quack,” he answered, reprovingly; and Nelly j 
noted the wistful, affectionate gaze of his eye. “ If those cheeks don’t get 
back their colour by the morning, we’ll have one of the true stamp here.” j 

The next day Italph went as usual to business; but Nelly kept her room. ! 
Towards noon the servant brought up a letter addressed in a strangely 
familiar hand. She tore off the seal and read: 


“Nelly— Farewell! God help and pity me!" 

That night the physician came. Nelly’s physical system seemed perfectly 
prostrate, fever supervened, and for many days they watched fearfully by her 
bedside. Then her fervent benison went up that for the watcher’s sake she ■ 
might be spared—and they were answered. . j 

Henceforth the flowers of love grew r thickly beside her pathway, and in ! 
their fragrance she forgot those which once blossomed, faded, and fell, | 
springing up again in mocking beauty when beyond her reach. Or, if their ! 
memory chanced to flit before her in an unguarded hour, she remembered that 
earthly institutions perish with our pilgrimage—that in the other world they ! 
“ neither marry nor are given in marriage,” but live and love for ever. ! 

M. J. o. ! 


THE PARTINGTON PAPERS; 

Being the Life, Lectures, and Love Matters of Mrs. Prudence 
Partington, Relict of the Heroic Corporal, .Paul Partington. 

In answer to our announcement of the life of Mrs. Partington, we have 
received several letters from that lady herself, which we hasten to lay before 
our readers. Wa must premise that on our part our announcement was bond 
fide, and that our memoirs are genuine, and were of course legally obtained. 

The first letter is dated Liverpool; and, Mrs. Partington says that it’s a 
“Mersey she’s there;” she remarks also that it quite “staggers” her to be 
obliged by the evolutions of society to call us “ deerbut she holds us very 
cheap ; and that altogether the matter is beyond her u circumspection.” She 
then proceeds—“My i’s have lately seen your pervertisement; and onless 
my facilities are dull, I can well apprehend you. My blood curds at your 
imperence; but you shan’t have your whey. I will sermonise you to the 
persistory caught, and get your head in chancery. You may be a headhitter 
and man of Reading; but I will not stand your Sauce. Punish my memo¬ 
randums, indeed, and impose me in public! Oh you wicked man !—it’s a 
caution to know you. I will send a pope’s bull to extricate you with his 
ornaments. If it wasn’t wicked, I’d swear; but my illicitor ses that oaths 
are of no use unless they are after David’s. But he is a goin’ to issue a con-? 
junction agin you; for if you touch a penny of my property you will defringe 
the copper right! And Ike ses that if law is no use bullets will be; and he 
is a wry-fool man, and won’t let you rifle me. He will weight on you, 
and put an end to this illegal confabulation. 

“ Yours, as you use me, P. P.” 

We need not say that this announcement caused us great surprise. We 
had bought the “copper right,” as Mrs. P. said, of Mr. Isaac himself! and 
we hastened to assure Mrs. Partington of the fact, hence the second letter:— 
“ Oh,. Mr. Herranld, I am quite gelatinous, I insure you. I have quite a 
tumour in my buzzim, and my constipation is great. Can it be that my nephew 
as pourtrayed me ? He will fraction my ’art, and send my grey ’airs to that 
burn from which no traveller returns. He is a perfect madrigal. But oh, 
Mr. Herrauld, pity a poor old feminine, who is castigated by her family. You 
know all about family matters yourself, and can symphonize with me. My 
Isaac since he has reached the ears of description is like all men, worse and 
worse her. Their duplicates know no bounds. But did you pay him all the 
money ? If not, send to your ex-chancellor of the chequers, and stop the 
notes ! Oh, Isaac, what a rattling snake you are ! You are worse than the 
Thames Tunnel, which Mr. Brunmel built, and which naturalists says is the 
greatest bore construction in the world. But mud is thicker than water. 
I will not impose my family. I always taught him to be fond of his litter- 
hater. I used to say dissipation is everything, and he was always fond of 
letters; now he has taken my notes. Oh, Mr. Herrauld, pity your faithful 
P. P. and—N.B. Pay me over again !” 

This we particularly objected to; but, upon an interview with Mrs. 
Partington and the guilty Isaac, we prevailed upon the latter to deliyer up 
more than two-thirds of the price of the copyright, which was unspent, and, 
after making a present to Mrs. Partington, which she pronounced as “exceed¬ 
ingly deliberate upon our part,”—adding that she was quite sure that we were 
“contumaciously generous,” we secured the good old lady as a contributor to 
our columns, she promising also to overlook the memoirs and letters which 
Mr. Isaac had so “ superstitiously regained,” or, as we understand it, surrep¬ 
titiously obtained; we have therefore to congratulate our readers that we 
shall next week commence the Memoirs of Mrs. Prudence Partington. 


FRIENDSHIP.— By The Little Unknown. 


When thou and I in youth, dear friend, sought out, 

As we were wont to do, some secret nook 
In Nature’s holy chambers where the bees, 

The birds, the flow r ers, and whispering summer leaves 

Alone were ministrant; what note took wc 

Of time? How weighed the world’s poor baubles then ? 

Was there in all the universe a joy 

So deep as ours ? Did we not deem it good 

To find a friend whose pulse in unison 

With ours would ever beat, whose eyes kindling 

With the self-same feelings, whose voice ever 

The self-same prayer would breathe ? Or was there aught 

In heaven or earth, in nature or in art 

Could win the one, yet fail to move the other ? 

We were no worshippers of rank or wealth ; 

The poor man wore for us a brother’s form 
More plainly than the peer; we found no need 
Of gems or costly robes that would but mock 
With their rich show our poverty within ; 

We had no will to wear Fame’s thorny crown, 

Nathless our hearts were large with high desires 
Yet could let slip a host, of lesser joys, 

So that this chiefest good was always ours 
One friend to love, and be beloved again. 

This only did we deem the crown of life— 

The sum and substance of our hope below— 

Nay, much we did conceive of happiness 

In Heaven. Our human souls to that dread height 

Were drawn by this great truth, that near 

The high inscrutable Divinity 

There beats a heart once low enough to feel 

The sharp temptations that have pierced our own. 
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JVe beg to remind our approving Headers that , this 
being the commencement of a new Volume , it is a 
favourable time to recommend their friends to 
patronise the Family Herald. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Juno asks at what period of life woman is considered to 
be most beautiful. Sweet-tempered women are always 
beautiful.- From the wreathed smiles of infancy to the 
wrinkles of old age, woman, if sho has peace, piety, 
and Christian charity within, has abundance of beauty. 
But there are two kinds of beauty, the inner and the 
outer ; and it is the light of the former shining through 
the latter that renders woman so graceful and attract¬ 
ive. The eye, however, naturally dwells on the out¬ 
ward aspect of woman ; on the finely chiseled features, 
the glancing eyes, the wealth of hair, the roundness and. 
pliancy of form, and the sylph-like gait. These physical 
attributes are of course to be prized, but not at the 
expense of the moral power that imparts to them 
value. Mere beauty of face and figure rarely, very 
rarely, maintains a firm hold on the heart of man. We 
write this advisedly, because Juno seems to attach 
great value to personal appearance. As to her ques¬ 
tion, wo unhesitatingly say that an English maiden is 
in the bloom of her loveliness from eighteen to twenty- 
five; the English matron from thirty to forty, for then 
she has become thoroughly acclimatised in the do¬ 
mestic region which she was appointed to govern. 
English women preserve their good looks longer than 
the women of any other country. But in all countries 
beauty prematurely withers if it suffers poisoned winds 
to touch its cheek. The inner element must be kept 
as pure as the brow of a child asleep in his mother’s 
arms, with the smile of dn angel irradiating his whole 
countenance. 

W. J.—We cannot retract a single remark we made in 
No. 867 about the conduct of young men who indulge 
in the insane habit of railing at all womankind. It is 
a morbidity which is provocative of the worst conse¬ 
quences. We arc commanded to have faith in one 
another, and why not in that priceless gem, woman, 
at once the mother, the sister, the wife, and the friend? 
Such deplorable heresy never taints the minds of the 
pure and good. What does a great poet say ?— 

Though frost 

Reign everlastingly , and ice and snow 

Thaw not, but gather, there is that xoithin 

Which, when it comes, makes summer. 

Follow this divine power through all its human phases, 
and we find it in all the walks and relations of life 
under every variety of social condition and circum¬ 
stance, proving it-sfelf to be the link in the golden chain 
of an obligation to which all mankind pay loving 
homage. View it as a matter of faith, and what do we 
behold? The husband and wife clinging to each other 
in fond confidence, parent to child, friend to friend, 
and in all the manifold operations surrounding us man 
supporting man, and although apparently opposed, 
making up a common cause that cements the bond by 
which communities are held together, knits nation to 
nation, and in the grand ultimate res iIt demonstrates 
that “one touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
Take the dearest and most responsible engagement 
which mankind enter into—marriage. What is that 
mutual sympathy, love, and support which add such 
a fragrance to the blossoms that hang on the tree of 
time, and proves— 

The woman's cause is mom’s, they rise or sink 

Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free — 
but faith in one another, a calm unruffled belief that 
“ marriage, like the useful bee, builds a house, and j 
gathers sweetness from every flower, and sends out j 
colonies, and feeds the world, and obeys kings, and i 
keeps order, and exercises many virtues, and promotes 
the interest of mankind, and is that state of good 
things to which God hath designed the present con¬ 
stitution of the world ? ” With all this calm and noble 
philosophy present, visibly present to the powers of 
observation and reflection, should such men as W. J. 
and our former Correspondents lend their Christian 
sense and charities to an inanity of thought which owes 
a good deal of its barbarism to a want of a sound moral 
and mental cultivation ? 

Satanella.— Low Sunday, as the Sunday next after 
Easter is called, is derived from the circumstance that 
in "the primitive church the neophytes, who had ! 
received the rite of baptism at Easter, went on the 
following Sunday with a lowly and obedient heart to , 
partake of the Communion for the first time, putting j 
off the pride of the world and of paganism, and j 
descending as it were from the high estate of manhood i 
to the low and submissive dependence of little chil- j 
dren ; for the words of the Founder of our faith (Mark < 
x. 15) were to be strongly impressed upon the mind 
of the communicant, both by the designation of the ! 
day and the putting off of the white robe, which had ; 
been worn since his baptism, for one of sombre black, j 
In allusion to those words the Roman Catholics also 
call this Sunday Quasimodo, the first word in Latin of 
the introit of the mass appointed for the day, “Like 
new-born infants,” <fcc. In like manner the Greek \ 
Church calls it Choitu!, or New Sunday, from the j 
newness of regenerated life. 

Guillaume L. B.—W^ite to the mother, as the engage-1 
ment has her sanction, and plead your cause. It is 
dangerous playing with edged tools; for though the 
question may have been asked in sport, the answer! 
may have been taken in earnest. The ladies quote 
Chaucer as authority for their privilege, and that ought 1 


W. T. asks us for some clear ideas on the subject of 
humour. Wit has been definod to be a faculty of the 
soul, genius, fancy, aptness; hence the phrase “a 
ready wit” is still used to denote a quickness and 
aptitude of thought. The word is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon, witon, to know; and in its earliest 
signification it is equivalent to knowledges, the faculty 
which knows, perceives, and understands ; but in 
the present day it is more limited in its appli¬ 
cation unless used in the plural, such as, “to have 
your wits about you,” to be “out of your wits.' 
Locke says, “ Men who have a great deal of wit 
and prompt memories have not always the clearest 
judgment or deepest reason ; wit lying most in the 
assemblage of ideas, and putting these together with 

‘ quickness and variety, wherein can bo found any i 
resemblance or eongruity, thereby to make up plea- I 
sant pictures and agreeable visions in tl*e fancy.” To i 
which we must add the words of Addison, “that! 
every resemblance of ideas is not wit unless it be such j 
a one as gives delight and surprise to the reader or 
listener. With this addition, Locke’s definition of wit 
comprehends most of the species of wit, as metaphors, 
similitudes, allegories, enigmas, mottos, burlesque,. 
and all other methods of illusion.” Humour has been 
defined as the temperament or disposition of the 
mind, and in this sense Sir William Temple says, 

“ We have more originals, va moro that appear what they 
are, more humour, because every man follows his own, 
and takes a pleasure or a pride to show it.” Thus wit 
is the faculty, and humour the temperament; wit the 
conception ; humour, the embodiment of the thought. 
Either may preponderate: and a witty person may . 
have less humour, and a humorous person less wit, i 
but the two qualities are co-existent, and always ] 
found in the same individual. ; 

Jane P. L. is married to a man who cannot read, and 
she can; and he is continually railing against books, ! 
applying to them all kinds of censorious expressions, i 
Jane’s husband is only one of alarge and neglected class. | 
But his ignorance may be lpgre superficial than real, j 
The prejudices of ignorance are near akin to those of 
superstition ; and they can only be eradicated by mild 
treatment. For the present Jane must appear to 
submit to his better (?) judgment, and avoiding all 
altercations, endeavour by gentle persuasion to lead 
him into such a condition of mind as will at first 
induce him to swallow the “pearls” that will drop 
from her reading lips, tJaen incite him to digest and 
understand their nature, and ultimately to gather 
some for himself. A parade of mental superiority 
alarms the uneducated mind, but a winning manner, 
and a gentle unobtrusiveness in the art of conveying 
instruction, will soothe, flatter, and stimulate the most 
obtuse intellect. 

Una Renault. —The guests pay for the conveyance in 
which they arrive ; but the bride’s friends provide the 
carriages to convey her and her friends to church, and 
the bridegroom finds the carriage in which she leaves 
her home. She cannot use a name that is not her own, 
unless sanctioned by her intended; these little matters 
are usually discussed and settled by*the parties most 
interested. At Harding’s in Pall Mall, Swan and Ed¬ 
gar’s in Piccadilly, Waterloo-House in Cockspur Street, 
or any similar establishment, asking for the best you 
will be sure to obtain it. There is the precedent of the 
marriage of the Princess Royal; but we think twenty 
better thali seventeen.—Very good. 

G. L. B. loves a young man who formerly declared he 
loved her ; bift of late he has shunned her society, and 
has fallen among dissipated companions.—We fear that 
the case is a bad one, and should advise our Corre¬ 
spondent to gradually accustom herself to the idea 
that she gave her heart to a worthless person. Once 
let that conviction fasten itself on her mind, and she 
will be thankful that she escaped a life of misery. 
There is little hope of a young man addicted to habits 
of intemperance ever permanently becoming, a good 
husband. He may be steady for months or years, but 
the foundation of his character being treacherous, old 
habits arc apt to return and resume their sway with 
increased force. As to the sajung about young men 
“sowing their wild oats” after marriage, it is mere 
“cant,” a snare set to catch innocence. It comes to 
us from a time when coarse manners and drunkenness 
were the rule, not the exception. If a man cannot 
reform before marriage, there is small chance of his 
ever doing so afterwards. 

Peter Parry wishes to know if we are serious with 
regard to Julia Lacy’s character, told from her hand¬ 
writing. Why not ? Everything about man or woman 
has character in it. We know characteristic bonnets, 
hats, coats, and even walking-sticks. Each man’s 
signature is full of it. Peter Parry’s hand is very 
good and plain, but artificial He must have taken 
pains to acquire it. He is capable and persevering, but 
somewhat finicking and petit ; sufficiently determined 
and precise, but not very forgiving. Let him watch 
his bad qualities (of which he has many) carefully, and 
exercise his virtues, and he will succeed in life. 

Board of Trade. —Charles the Second established a 
Council of Trade in 1660 for keeping a control over 
the whole commerce of the nation ; and afterwards 
instituted a Board of Trade, which was remodelled by 
William III., and• abolished in 1782 : but a New 
Board of Trade was appointed on the 2nd of Sep¬ 
tember, 1786. It has great power, and has proved 
itself eminently useful. 

Dark Maiden. —It is legal, but would be an act of folly. 
Platonic love is not an accepted article of faith in our 
day ; next to which, May and December—you know i 
the rest. | 

Lucille, Maud, and others.—We should have looked for ! 
less folly and more wisdom from the East. Time or j 


Clarissa E.—It doubtless arises from diffidence. Next 
time you meet describe the advantage derived from 
the lecture while dwelling upon it during your three- 
mile walk all alone and undisturbed. Banter often 
unties the tongue. 

Lily.—Y es; having received cards you are included in 
her visiting list, and upon paying the bridal visit should 
wish her and her husband every happiness; if intro¬ 
duced to the bridesmaids, enter freely into conversation 
with them. 

James M.—Such aberration of the mind occurs often 
from natural causes, which change of habit may fully 
eradicate ; ask the medical attendant, the only person 
competent to pronounce a proper opinion upon such a. 
subject. 

Lester.—T he five p. ints arc, predestination, original 
sin, particular redemption, irresistible grace, and 
justification by faith. Chiefly in the denial of the 
Son being co-ctcrnal and co-equal with the Father. 

W. C.—General Wolfe was an Englishman, and born at 

Wester ham in Kent.-English, but their settlement 

is that of the father, or surviving mother, till they 
gain a settlement of their own. 

Leonora Florence.—F or fifteen days immediately pre¬ 
ceding .the ceremony one of the parties must reside in 
the parish in which it is to be performed. See reply 
to Venus in No. 834. 

S. II.—As we sow, so we must expect to reap; the 
smallest evil is the best, and the sooner the parties, 
come to a proper understanding theIxitter for both. 

A. M. Y. and P. II.—Kid boots may bo cleaned the 
same as kid gloves, by glove paste ; a recipe, for making 
which was given in No. 42S. 

Faculty.— No ; but in cases of urgent necessity he must 
attend at the house and baptises the child. The fees 
vary in different parishes. 

Costume.—A s to what should be- worn on your visit to 
the metropolis in May, consult the London and Paris 
Ladies Magazine of Fashion. 

Other Communications Received.— Isabella. — G. — 
D. K.—M. L. M.—S. B.—L. S. J.—S. E.—Blanche Y. 
(see reply to Una Renault; no other ring should 
grace the finger till sortie time afterwards).—T ryphena 
Johanna (no ; see reply to Venus in No. 884).—D. K. 
(haste is no excuse with the public). — T. H. J, 
(he reckons that fools and their money are soon 
! parted).—E. B. (Hullali’s, Parker and Son, Strand). 

| — L. M. (apply to the secretary at -the- Academy in 

i Tcnterden Street). — R. W.* Limns (at any future¬ 
time, the payment being sufficient evidence of 
the natural responsibility). — J. L. (yes, when all 
the requisite forms of probate have been complied 
with).—J. S. Cleeve (send address ; it cannot bo used 
j without permission).—J ohn T. (they are the usuaL 

| terms for marking the moon’s quarters adopted in- 
i astronomical books).—L ina (he appears to have acted 
honourably: wait awhile, and all may yet end well,, 
j if your father expresses his sanction).—C hestnut- 
I (apply to Mr. D. Nutt, foreign bookseller, 270, Strand, 

I W.C.).—A. G. L. (by omitting it they subject them¬ 

selves to a heavy Exchequer process ; the Stamp Act 
requires it)—G. H. J.. (Chambers’s).—R. (unpleasant 
matters connected with cheerful town would preclude- 
our Correspondents from mingling in such society).— 
G. T. (very old).—A Sufferer (no : take out letters 
of administration through a solicitor).—S t. Clair (send 
name and address).—V enice (a mattered' arrangement 
between the parties).—G iven (as she rejected the one, 

! reject the other, and return them, unless she has* 
i altered her mind).—G oodwin Sands (the old name was 
Rycken, modernised to Rickcn ; consult Siebmachor's 
Wappen-Buch).—F. A. W. (von Alton, she was the 
; daughter of Count von Alten, of Hanover).—D inorai-c 
! (open to ill-natured remarks, and hence improper).— 
Letitia (a common superstition).—C olonel Inolis 
(£ 20 to £30 a year, with board ; from twelve to sixteen 
hours daily).—L eonora (on the first and sixteenth of 
I every month ; Is. not exceeding half an ounce).— 
Heladf.e (by actions, which speak more plainly than 
| words).—L illy (not justified in detaining your letters; 
i confer with your mother).—T rial (try no moro).— 

I Volunteer (see No. 866 ).—Constance de B. (see; 
No. 532 ).—Maria, Lilly D., and Leonora (see No. 
854 ).—Wild Strawberry (sec No. 740 ).—Amy C. A. 
(see No. 850 ).—Josephine S. W. (see Nos. 674 and 783). 
—Fanny (club moss will not whiten the skin, but it. 
will dry up perspiration).—V. X. Y. (at any Italiaik 
warehouse).—L ouisa and Hondorus (yes).—J. L. J.. 
(see Nos. 766 and 790). — Nina C. (sec No. 4SS).— 
T. F. B. (2s. Sd. post fre$; C. Goodman, bookseller; 
497, Strand, W.C.).—Capella( 6s. free; see replete) 
T. F. B)..—J. A. (7s. 6d ),—Maud M. (use pestachio nut 
powder; eschew the pills).—J. C. (see marine glue in 
No. 340 ; apply it as common glue)—D aisy (take more 
exercise and avoid acids).—B. R. (see No. S30).— 
Fair Nellie (yes, but take a long walk afterwards). — 
Poll Pry (yes). 


SPRING FASHIONS. 

HPHE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ 

X MAGAZINE OF FASHION for Mat, Prico One 
Shilling, contains splendid engravings, superbly- 
coloured, of the latest Parisian Novelties. Court, Ball, 
Walking, Carriage, and Evening Dresses. Also, cut-out 
paper models. 

“This is the oldest, as it is the best, of the magazines 1 
devoted to Fashion and the Beau Monde. — Court- 
Gazette. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall' 
Court; Edinburgh: Sutherland and Co. ; Dublin; 
M’Glashau and Gill; and all Booksellers and News- 


to be satisfactory. 


the police, or both, are the only cure. 


venders. 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


OUR OWN BUSINESS. 

The man who attends to the matters of others for three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year may well be excused it he should set aside one day 
for himself. The doctor who cures you, the parson who preaches to you, 
the actor who amuses, and the author who instructs you, each has his own 
business, which if not well attended to, ruins the chief party concerned. 

“ Physician, cure thyself!” is a very old mandate. The comedian Liston was 
one day told to go and laugh at himself. Consulting, in his modest, quiet way, 
a, physician anonymously, the doctor, puzzled by his complaint a morbid 
melancholy and continued sinking, gave this piece of serious advice to him, 
You want cheering up; you ought to see more life; go into society. I tell 
you what, a good laugh would be your best medicine. Go and see Liston.’ 

“ Alas! ” said the patient, “ I am that unhappy man.” 

Now it often happens that the whole of'a story does not apply, nor is 
every illustration perfect. Liston could not sec himself ; but we can look at 
our own images. Our work is like that of IVIr. Slick, the clockmakcr. We 
can take off the two side doors and the back, and examine the works. We 
can see whether the cog-wheels are worn, and whether the striking movement 
is all right; we can set our alarum, and let it run down at a pretty good 
pace; if necessary, we can supply new weights, or catgut, adjust our time¬ 
piece to a new level, and go all right again. There is one thing certain, that 
we shall, like a clock, modestly keep our hands before our face, and never 
point to a false hour, unless we are thoroughly out of order. We arc not out 
of order here. Cheap literature is* the order of the day, and our legislators 
seem to wish to make it cheaper : their enemies say that they wish to weaken 
it; but it is a strong plant now, and.will bear a nipping frost or a good blast, 
and shall not be uprooted. It has its tap-root run down far into the ground, 
and its branch roots spreading far and wide on every side, and it bears fair 
fruit and huge branches, and stretches out its mighty arms, and the wearied 
•and weak-hearted come and rest under it; the very birds of the air roost in 
and fly to it: the free press of Great Britain is such a tree as cannot be seen 
in the whole world beside. There is none so fair in shape, so sound in trunk 
and branch, so fruitful in bearing, so beautiful in foliage. There are presses 
bent down with a luscious and poisonous fruit, or spindling from the effects 
of a rank soil and too much nurture, or dwarfed and repressed by a paternal 
state ; but for good sound finish, bottom, and timber, there is nothing like the 
British Press. 

We are now in our eighteenth year. We have seen dynasties fade out, 
states decay, wars commence and terminate, revolutions take place, opinions 
generated, born, and buried, great men taken to their tombs; little men 
become great and great men little; and here we are still. We arc on the 
cvc of an organic change ourselves—a change not to be effected by us, but 
'for us. It is lawful for us therefore to speak, to review the ground already 
gone over, and at the station of a new volume to look back ovq$ the road 
already passed. 

The cheap press may boast of a very illustrious parentage. To have 
proceeded from the brains of -the first scholar, essayist, gentleman, 
statesman, and Christian of the day—and such was Joseph Addison — 
is no small glory. To have for another parent witty, clever, honest, and 
good Dick Steele, and to have been some time foretold, and our province 
envied by the wisest and brightest of his kind, by Lord Bacon—this also is 
ours, and is something to be proud of. The first two in establishing the 
Tatler and Spectator, that cheap press which should indeed soften the manners 
and improve the minds of men, pointed out the road, and led the way ; the 
latter in writing his essays not in the learned language of the dead, but in 
our own mother tongue, so that the wisdom and truth they taught should 
come home to men’s business and bosoms, did greater service than in publish¬ 
ing his Novum Organum, or in laying down the first rules of his philosophical 
induction. It is something to make the rich man think, or to make the brain 
of the philosopher throb; but it is much more to enter the bosoms of the 
poor, to chase away care, to take thence the sting of poverty, and plant the 
rosebud of contentment in its place. We do not hear that He who knew 
most on earth vaunted that the philosophic. Scribe and the learned Pharisee 
were aided in their sublime misconceptions ; but we do hear that it was His 
peculiar joy that the poor had the gospel prehched to them. We have heard 
a great deal and read a great deal of very high-priced literature, of its proud 
march, of its wondrous works; but we have not heard that it taught a 
Burns at the plough, instructed a Ferguson as he minded sheep and watched 
the heavens, or laid upon the poor cobbler's stall of Gifford, and aided in 
that upward struggle which made him editor of the Quarterly Review. 

It is not our province to vaunt our own doings ; it is the part of wisdom to 
justify itself to itself, and not to attack others; but as some contemporaries have 
thought fit to refer to low price, as if that necessarily included low ideas and 
bad writing, it is incumbent upon us to answer them on the part of our 
subscribers. We would start with the assertion that the price of a work never 
was, is not, and never can be a test of its excellence. For the twelve Books 
of Paradise Lost , each containing thousands of lines, John Milton received 
five pounds; but Mr. Pye the Laureate, whose works are now forgotten, and 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson, whose works never will be forgotten, have each received 
one guinea per line. Horace Smith had a legacy of four thousand pounds for 
an epigram of eight lines. The most highly paid, and at the same time the 
most worthless literature this century hath seen was to be met with in the 
pages of the guinear and two-guinea Keepsakes. Motherwell again received 
only thirty shillings for his immortal “ Jeanie Morrison,” which he had kept 
by him and polished for fourteen years. Burns received little or nothing for 
his best songs; and Tennyson received nothing for his “ Mariana,” a conside¬ 
rably more valuable poem than those for which he has been paid so highly. 


Mr. Tupper’s verses* which run through thirty editions, must be commercially 
more valuable than those of Milton. The list could be run out to any extent; 
our proposition is only too easy to prove. Secondly, a great price is no proof of 
excellence or weight. The Boil-Ton and country magazines, which were given 
up to scandalous and immoral tales, were much dearer than Addison’s Spectator , 
which reformed the morals of the age. Nor do scholars and review writers 
in expensive journals always write in the best style, or give vent to the highest 
morality. He who has studied his own tongue and knows the taste of the 
people often writes better than they; the idiomatic vigour of Cobbett and 
the pure well of English undefiled of Bunyan were not to be found amongst 
the highly paid and aristocratic authors of their day; Cobbett, writing his 
grammar, illustrated the errors from the speeches of the prime ministers, the 
leaders of the high Tory papers, and the addresses of the king himself. 

Moreover, wc would modestly advance the proposition that the readers of a 
highly popular periodical must be the best judges of what they like, and of 
what is good. A very great authority, and one who knew what he was 
writing- about, Elliot the corn-law rhymer, draws liis working man studying 
Locke, and endeavouring to master the philosophy of Plato, and many of our 
readers take us in solely for the didactic and scientific articles in our columns, 
or for the purely intellectual exercises to be found therein. We first 
instilled that taste, and the appetite has grown by what it fed on. When the 
friends of popular education were opposed by an English Bishop (Horsley) he 
answered their argument that “ reading would make them understand the laws 
they were to obey,” by the assertion that “ the people had nothing to do with 
laws but to obey them.” A wiseacre of the same date declared that to teach 
people to write would be merely teaching them to commit forgery. But the 
highest Authority of all, a Master whom the bishop himself would own, if 
not obey, has expressly declared that “ my people are destroyed through lack 
of knowledge.” It is as an educator, then, that the truly public press claims 
to be regarded; and as part of that we take no small nor unworthy share, 
for there are other things to be taught besides Greek and Latin k 

It is well also for the person who rushes from his own little glass house 
to throw stones at the Crystal Palace, to know exactly where to throw, and 
to calculate upon the probability of his ammunition lasting long enough to 
do material harm. The Times , a short while since, talked in a laudatory 
strain of our circulation, placing it at two hundred thousand copies; it far 
exceeds that number; and even then wc may suppose fairly, that as coffee¬ 
houses and families take one copy for many readers, we have at least one 
million weekly. Now this represents a great fact, when Mr. Spurgeon has 
built his new tabernacle, he will preach, it is said, to fifteen thousand people; 
but what is his audience compared to that of the unknown week-day preacher, 
who from the modest pulpit or his desk reads lessons of good faith, endurance, 
temperance, and love to ten hundred thousand readers ! The minister who 
thunders down his text, charms with his voice, entrances by his tones, warns 
and exhorts, is too often forgotten; but is it too much to say that we, alter the 
labour of the day, in the quiet hour of eve, within the sacred precincts of a 
home, aided too by the silent monitor within, steal through the mind into 
the heart, soften the manners, ennoble the man, reprove the bad, strengthen 
the good resolve, and whilst we amuse mould the whole sensations of the 
reader, and become part and parcel of his very thoughts. “ A drop of ink, 
falling like dew upon a thought, produces that which makes thousands, 
perhaps millions, think.” Shall we hesitate to say that our own efforts also 
possess that power! 

Whilst upon the.subject of preaching we may refer as to a cognate subject, 
to that comparison between the circulation of the Family Herald and an 
edition of the Bible which has been instituted by Mr. C. J. Clay, M.A., who 
anxious to defend a patent which he enjoys in partnership with the University 
of Cambridge, has made free with our name and circulation before a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons. It is a matter of sorrow to us to 
hear that Mr. Clay’s edition of the Bible has not in five years equalled our 
sale of one week ; but we grieve not on account of Mr. Clay’s patent; and 
we have the consolation of knowing that there arc hundreds of other editions 
of the Bible—that the Scriptures are essentially a family book, always care¬ 
fully preserved ; that they are circulated not only in one, but in every language, 
with a prodigality perfectly broadcast; and not from one press only, but from 
very many others licensed by the patentees; and that Mr. Clay’s evidence 
went for nothing as to the circulation of the Scriptures, but only published 
our own far and wide, coupled with the fact that Mr. C. J. Clay, M.A., 
was surpri&d at it, but could not understand it. The committee and the 
public also could not fail to see the wide difference between perfectly fresh 

i ournal matter and the circulation of one edition of the oldest and most 
mown book in the world. 

In other quarters, where the growing wonder of the cheap press has penetrated, 
we have been spoken of fairly and without prejudice; in some quarters with 
a considerable rancour. The Saturday Review especially has referred to our 
correspondence column, and calls us the JDuctor Rubitantium , or doubt-solver of 
the middle classes. We may here remark that our answers to correspondents 
never was a new although ail important feature. Goldsmith, in the Bee, and 
Addison, in the Spectator , did somewhat the same; other journals of a century 
ago lived upon the plan ; and our contemporary, Notes and Queries , has been 
established solely with the view of being a medium of intercommunication 
between its readers.’ Everything which fills up the very dearest journal to 
be bought cannot be good. Some of our correspondents ask us silly 
questions, no doubt; but in spite of that, and our own failings, wc accept the 
title given us by the Saturday Review , and are proud of it. When Jeremy 
Taylor wrote his “ Ductor Dubitantium,” he took a very high stand; and what 
he was to the learned doubters of that day, we in some sort may claim to be to 
the unlearned of this. Our printed correspondence does not represent one 
quarter of the mass of letters we receive; we may safely say that by many a 
privately answered letter we have saved the wavering from guilt, and have 
snatched the unwary from perdition. What we know, that we honestly try to 
impart; what consolation or advice we are able to give we give : and it may be 
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that a steadfast purpose for the good, and a hatred of cant and deceit, will be 
held by and for the middle classes better than the most subtle casuistry, the 
most caustic wit or the most brilliant and polished periods. And let us add 
that many who seek our advice have no other advisers ; that many accept our 
sympathy who have none other to sympathise with them. We write upon 
all things, we are a u farrago libelli .” It may be very funny to say that the 
mantua-maker and the apprentice, the ploughboy and the sailor, and tinker 
and tailor seek us ; but we confess that when we remember that Sir Richard 
Steele owned that his highest ambition was to write for the people, we do 
not see the point of the jeer. The first living author once confessed, that 
the greatest pleasure he ever felt in his life, was when he saw a thumbed and 
dog-eared copy of his works eagerly asked for in a common coffee-house. So 
the great statesman who died so mourned and loved, urged with faltering 
voice that his highest honour was to have brought cheap bread to the cottages 
of the poor. There is food for the mind let us remember as well as for the 
body. When the time comes, if ever it should do so, when paper is made 
cheaper by a remission of duty, it will be our business to see that the supply 
of that food which falls to our share, shall be made better and more plentiful 
if possible. 

Till then, with somewhat of the sobriety of age, but with the vigour of youth, 
we will go on in our appointed course. We cannot believe that that is either 
useless or ignoble. The class journal of starched and smoothly ironed gentility 
may sell its five hundred copies, but it does not penetrate where we do. 
When the droning wheels of the swift circling mill stop in Manchester or 
Preston, and thousands upon thousands hurry home, we count our hundreds 
of readers in the smoky town; when the bobbins of the Bedfordshire lace-maker 
are still, she looks for us in the green wood and summer fields; we are 
found in the mines of Cornwall and Northumberland, amongst the delvers for 
lead in Cumberland, and the diggers for gold in California. We have readers 
in the mountains of Caernarvon and Wicklow; in the cottages of the Clad- 
dagh and the shanties of the Galway coast; the Orangemen of Ulster, and the 
ribbon-men of Munster all own us as their friends; the Wicklow 7 peasant, and 
the fishermen of Arran or of Skye still welcome us; peasants of Stirling and 
Lanark, of Lincolnshire, Devon, or of Berks, Blue Noses of Canada, New 
Englanders and Yankees, abolitionists of the north, or slave-holders of 
Alabama, Bushmen in Victoria, dwellers at Falkland and the Cape, at Hong 
Kong, Shanghae, Missouri, or Tennessee; at Ilayti and Porto Rico; English 
engineers at Suez, soldiers at Ceylon, Calcutta, or at Scinde; merchants at the 
Ganges or Bombay, andmission children at Pitcairn Islands andO whyhee, young 
ladies in aristocratic squares, professors of gymnastics or colleges, fellows of the 
latter, chief-justices, chancellors, ministers of state and of religion, these will 
still welcome as they have welcomed us; for they may rest assured that, in spite 
of price, we have on our staff men of honourable feelings and good name, 
whose pens are well known elsewhere, even upon some of those proud journals 
which have attacked us, and who still aid us with their labours and their 
thoughts, in pursuing those ways of pleasantness and paths of peace which 
encircle our—emphatically our own business. 


THE MERRY TIME OF OLD. 


They say that learning’s light has spread, ' 
A happier time around, 

And t) rants’ power has well high fled 
From out her hallow’d ground ; 

’Tis true that superstitious sway 
Few votaries now can claim, 

And pass’d like childish dreams away 
Each once dread mystic name; 

But Mammon reigns in every clime, 

And millions bow to gold, 

Far more than in the merry time, 

The merry time of old ! 


And calculation’s coldness then 
Was seldom, seldom found, 

But impulse nobly guided men, 

And warriors trod the ground. 

Sneer not, it had a noble claim. 

When youths were taught to wield 
The sword that flash’d in honour’s name, 
And stand as honour’s shield ; 

Then maiden’s praise and poet’s chime 
Rose highest when they told 
Of noble deeds that crown’d the time, 
The merry time of old l G. E. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Resolutions taken without thought, bring disasters without remedy. 

No two things differ more than hurry and despatch. Hurry is the mark of 
a weak mind, despatch of a strong one. 

It is a secret known but to few, yet of no small use in the coiyluct of life, 
that when you fall into a man’s conversation the first thing you should 
consider is, whether -he has a greater inclination to hear you, or that you 
should hear him.— Steele. 

Success. —The first and chief element of success is decision of character* 
Without this, and the kindred traits that are always found in its company, 
such as resolution, courage, and hope, there is little chance of success. With 
it “ there is no such word as fail,” and seldom any such thing as a failure. 
To such a spirit even difficulties afford a stimulus, and dangers a spur;—“for 
a resolute mind,” it has forcibly been said, “ is omnipotent.” 

The Good Wife. —She never crosseth her husband in the spring-tide of 
his anger, but stays till it be ebbing water, and then mildly she argues the 
matter, not so much to condemn him as to acquit herself. Surely men, 
contrary to iron, are worst to be wrought upon when they are hot, and are 
far more tractable in cold blood. It is an observation of seamen, that if a 
single meteor or fire-ball falls on their mast, it portends ill-luck, but if two 
come together they presage good success. Be sure in a family it bodeth most 
bad when two fire-balls, husband’s and wife’s anger, come both together.— 
Fuller. 

Be Content.— Pyrrhus would first conquer Africa, and then Asia, and 
then live merrily and take his ease; but when Cyneas, the orator, told him 
he might do that already, rested satisfied, condemning his own folly. Thou 
mayest do the Kke, and be composed in thy fortune. Thou hast enough; he 
that is wet in a bath, can be no more wet if he be flung into the oceaij itself; 


and if thou hast all the world, or a solid mass of gold as big as the world, 
thou canst not have more than enough. Enjoy thyself at length, and that 
which thou hast; the mind is all; be content, thou art not poor, but rich. 
I say, then, add no more wealth, but diminish thy desires; if you wish to be 
wealthy, despise riches; that is true plenty, not to have, but not to want 
riches ; it is more glory to contemn than to possess, and to want nothing is 
divine.— Burton. 

A Nursery Thought. —Do you evej think how much work a little child 
does in a day ? How from sunrise to sunset, the little feet patter round—to 
us—so-aimlessly! Climbing up here, kneeling down there, running to another 
place, but never still. Twisting and turning, and rolling and reaching, and 
doubling, as if testing every bone and muscle for their future uses. It is .very 
curious to watch it. One who does so may well understand the deep breathing 
of the rosy little sleeper, as with one arm tossed over its curly head it 
prepares for the next day’s gymnastics. Tireless through the day, till that 
time comes, as the maternal love which so patiently accommodates itself hour 
after hour, to its thousand wants and caprices, real or fancied—a busy 
creature is a little child. To be looked upon with awe as well as delight, as 
its clear eye looks trustingly into faces, that to God and man have essayed to 
wear a mask; as it sits down in its little chair to ponder precociously over 
the white lie you thought it “funny” to tell it; as rising and leaning on 
your knee, it says thoughtfully, in a tone which should provoke a tear, not a 
smile—“ I don’t believe it.” A lovely and yet a fearful thing is that little 
child. Fanny Fern. 

Ammoniacal Pomatum, for Promoting the Growth of Hair. —This 
pomatum applied to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the capillary vessels. In the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the hair-bulb the blood-particles are more numerous 
and active. The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the principal 
constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of its direct elements of 
formation, and hence its value as a nourisher. It is utterly impossible for the 
animal economy to create hair out of any oil, because oil is destitute of 
nitrogen; but if grease be combined with ammonia, which yields nitrogen, then 
great benefit will be derived from the pomade so made. All pomades and oils 
that are used for the hair only act as a polish, but afford no nourishment. 
The following is a simple form for making the ammoniacal pomatum :—Take 
almond oil, a quarter of a pound; white wax, half an ounce; clarified lard, 
three ounces; liquid ammonia, a quarter fluid ounce; otto lavender and 
cloves, of each one drachm. Place the oil, wax, and lard in ajar, which set 
in boiling water; when the wax is melted allow the grease to cool till nearly 
ready to set, then stir in the ammonia and the perfume, and put into small jars 
for use. Never use a hard brush, nor comb the hair too much. Apply the 
pomade at night only. *_ S. P. 


SCIENTIFI C AND USEFUL. 

Writing ink may be obliterated from ordinary paper by chlorinated carbonate 
of soda; «t>y a solution of bromide; by a solution of chloride of bromide; .by 
chloride of lime; by bromide of lime ; by a solution of chlorine ; by chromic 
acid, or by oxygenated water. 

Attempts are now being made at New Zealand to introduce cotton and 
coffee plants. Coffee berries from Ceylon, and cotton seed from China, have 
arrived at Auckland, and both are now deposited in the ground in the hope of 
their yielding profitable results. 

Leather is now being manufactured in Canada from the skin of the porpoise, 
or small white whale of the St: Lawrence, the average length of which is 
22 feet, and the circumference 15 feet. The leather lasts five times longer 
than any other leather, yet costs the same. The skin of one whale is equal to 
the skins of twelve to fifteen calves. 

A Remarkable Property of Iron. —In the year 1856, says a contem¬ 
porary, Mr. March, an able chemist connected with the Royal Arsenal, 
discovered that it was an invariable rule with iron which has remained a 
considerable time under watei\ when reduced to small grains or an impalpable 
powder, to become red hot, and ignite any substances with which it comes in 
contact. This he found by scraping corroded metal from a gun, which ignited 
the paper containing it, and burnt a hole in his pocket. 

Light necessary to Health. —As an instance of the value of sunlight, 
Dupytren, the celebrated physician, mentions the case of a French lady, whose 
disease baffled the skill of the most eminent medical men. This lady resided 
in a dark room, in which the sun never shone, in one of the narrow streets of 
Paris. After a careful examination he was led to refer her complaint to the 
absence of light, and caused her to be removed to a more cheerful situation; 
the change was attended with the most beneficial results; all her complaints 
vanished. It is remarkable that Lavoisier, writing in the last century, should 
have placed light as an agent of health even before pure air. In fact, where 
you can obtain abundance of light, it is also generally possible to obtain a 
constant change of fresh air. In England a similar thing occurs; invalids 
are almost always shut up in close rooms, curtains drawn, and light excluded, 
to their serious disadvantage. Sunlight is more vivifying than any physic. 

The Green Colouring Matter of Leaves. —M. Fremy has studied 
the constitution and composition of the green colouring, which he supposes to 
be made up of two colouring matters, a blue and yellow. To separate the 
blue and yellow matters, M. Fremy proceeded as follows :—He first placed in 
a stoppered bottle. two parts of ether and one part of hydrochloric acid, 
diluted with a little water, and then shook the bottle strongly for some time. 
He then submitted to the action of this liquid the body produced by the 
decolorisation of the chlorophyll, shaking them together for some seconds. 
The effect was very remarkable. The ether dissolved the yellow matter of 
the leaves, and became of a beautiful yellow colour, while the hydrochloric 
acid reacted upon the green matter which had been decolorised " 
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a magnificent blue. The two colours are thus isolated, and, being retained 
by two different liquids, cannot be mixed to reproduce the green ; but if the 
liquids are separated, and the colouring matters withdrawn from them, 
solution in alcohol, which dissolves both, gives immediately a green tint, 
comparable to that of the original chlorophyll, or green colouring. 

Crayons or Drawing Chalks.— The civilising influence of art is 
constantly improving the taste of the people. Colour, pattern, and design 
must now pervade all our manufactures to keep pace with the improved 
judgment of purchasers as to true beauty. Nothing tends to advance art 
more than making drawing one of the common branches of education, and 
few materials will render drawing ippre popular than the coloured chalks or 
crayons as made by Messrs. Joel of Paris, which are prepared thus: Take 
three-quarters of a pound of blue clay, three-quarters of a pound of the 
colouring required, such, as vermilion,, chrome^ Prussian blue, orpiment, &c., 
two ounces of turpentine, four ounces of spirits of wine, and six ounces of 
fine shellac. The clay must be well mixed with water, passed through a fine 
lawn sieve, and allowed to subside ; the water is then poured off and the clay 
dried The shellac must be dissolved in the mixed turpentine and spirit with 
a little warmth. The dried clay and the colouring matter must be now well 
blended in a mortar, and then the shellac mixture added and well incorporated 
till the whole is a doughy mass; it is then to be rolled out-into a pencil form, 
and dried with stove heat. To make the crayons of uniform substance, the 
paste may be placed in a cylinder, with a hole at one end and a piston at 
the other (like a boy’s pop-gun) ; the “ wormy ” pieces that pass through are 
then cut into proper lengths and dried. S. P. 


STATISTICS. 

The population of the United Kingdom is estimated at upwards of twenty- 
nine millions. 

At the beginning of this'century the gold obtained from all sources 
amounted to about £2,484,000 annually. At this time it is about £37,950,000. 

The annual production of silver at the commencement of the present 
century was estimated at £7,965,000; at present it is supposed slightly to 
exceed £8,850,000. 

The average population to a square mile in Europe is 93, in Asia 60, 
Africa 22, America 5, in Australia 1. The greatest density is found in single 
districts of Rhenish Prussia, where the population to the square mile is 700; 
in Belgium it is 535. 

The population of Rome in 1859 was stated to be 182,585 souls. In the 
fifty-four parishes resided 39,478 families. Moreover, there were 44 bishops, 
1,395 priests, 2,466 monks and regulars, 2,036 nuns, 818 seminarists and 
collegians, 929 non-Catholics, heretics, Turks; and infidels, not counting the 
5000 Jews in the Ghetto. 

M. Kolb, a North German professor of statistics, tells us that the recent 
war in Italy cost Austria, France, J Sardinia, and Germany 450,000,000 Of 
Prussian dollars (about l,700,OOQ,OfyOf.).' Austria expended 166,000,0<J0 dols.; 
France about 190,000,000;. Sardinia 4&,000,000; and Prussia, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, Darmstadt, &c., 50,000,000. 

Local Taxation.— A return has been issued showing the amount 
annually collected of rates, tolls, and. dues in the United Kingdom, so far as 
the same can be ascertained from existing returns. The totals are : England 
and Wales, £11,613,363; Scotland, £1,285,480; Ireland, £1,729,683; 
United Kingdom light dues, £273,570; making in all, as far as the same has 
been ascertained, £14,902,096. 

Long and Short Days. —At Berlin and London the longest day has 
sixteen hours and a half; at Stockholm, the longest day has eighteen hours 
and a half; at Hamburg, the longest day has seventeen hours, and the. 
shortest, seven; at St. Petersburg, the longest day has nineteen, and the 
shortest, five hours; at Tornea, in Finland, the longest day has twenty-one 
hours and a half, and the shortest, two hours and a half; at Wanderhus, in 
Norway, the day lasts from the 21st of May to the 22nd of July, without 
interruption; and at Spitzbergen, the longest day is three months and a half. 

Lead and Paint.— A writer in the Mining Journal , who has given some 
calculations, produces very curious results as to the consumption of lead. 
Taking the export of red and white lead, and chromate of lead for paints and 
other purposes in the arts, and of litharge for glass making, at 5000 tons, he 
proceeds to calculate the yearly waste in connection with the absorption of 
metals, a subject little investigated, and, so far as building is concerned, of 
much interest to the trade. He ascertains the home quantity of lead applied 
for all purposes to be 60,000 tons, being an increase from 30,000 tons in 1825. 
He estimates that of these 60,000 tops there are worked up for perishable 
purposes not less than one half— nan^jy: Paints and glass making, exclusive 
of export, 20,000 tons; shot, ditto, 2,000 tons; paper lead for wrapping, 
capsules, trade purposes, mechanical uses,, chemical works, refining, lotions, 
pharmaceutical purposes, &c., 8,000=30,000 tons. This is most likely under 
the mark ; for the consumption of lead in the glass manufactures, besides that 
for glazes, cannot be less than 4,000 tons, leaving only 16,000 tons for paints. 
The estimate, therefore, cannot be regarded as excessive. The export of white 
and red lead alone was 5,000 tons in 1857, besides chromate, and quantities 
employed for engineering and in paints, and further 662 tons of litharge, and 
the unknown quantity employed m flint and crown glass exported. Taking 
30,000 tons as the figure it is estimated that this amount is yearly taken out 
of the market, leaving not more than 30,000 tons to be worked in a metallic 
shape, such as sheet lead, piping, &c., and contribute to the total stock of lead 
ift the market, to be worked up over and over again until consumed. The 
total value of paint exported cannot be altogether ascertained, but the follow¬ 
ing are the approximate figures :—Painters’ colours (1857), £442,719 ; white 
and red lead, £140,000; ditto unenumerated, £50,000; total, say, £630,000. 


VAR I ETI ES. 

The name Florence Nightingale admits of the following most appropriate 
anagram:—“ Flit on, cheering angel.” 

Another Polar Expedition is likely to be undertaken by Dr. Hayes, one of 
the companions of the late Dr. Kane in his memorable search for Sir John 
Franklin. The main object which he proposes is to verify the existence of 
that Polar Sea, which his lamented leader claims to have discovered. 

The great comet of 1556 is announced as expected about the end of August 
next. This is one of the most brilliant comets known. On its last appearance 
its tail extended over above 100 degrees of arc, so that when the nucleus was 
in the zenith the extremity of the tail had not risen. This is not only a great 
comet, but also one of extreme brilliancy. 

Women as Civil Service Clerks. —Miss Catherine Downes Rogers has 
been appointed to a clerkship at Torquay, and passed her examination. A 
young lady has thus become a member of the civil service—having passed the 
terrible ordeal of the Civil Service Commissioners—and has become entitled to 
all the privileges which her “fellow” clerks enjoy. 

Progress in Russia. —In the Russo-Greek Synod a vote has been carried 
for the immediate translation of the New Testament into the common language 
of the people, and a general diffusion of the Gospel among the poor. A large 
Crystal Palace,- on the model of that of London, is also about to be built 
opposite the Alexander Palace at St. Petersburg, by the Horticultural Society, 
and arranged for a permanent exhibition of plants and flowers. 

The Income Tax. —The new Income-tax Bill has been issued, and in 
eleven sections provides for the payment of lOd. in the pound on incomes of 
£150, with a proviso that it is to be “charged, collected, and paid for one 
year, commencing on the 6th of April, 1860.” On lands under schedule B 
the duty is fid. in England, and 3d. in Scotland and Ireland. For the last 
half-year the duty will be on the reduced scale. An abatement is to be made 
where the income is under £150. On £100 the duty is 7d. in the pound. 
The assessments for last year are to be assessments under this Act. 

Etiquette of Lovers in AnconA. —“The young people are not allowed 
to go together to fairs or merrymakings, or even to talk alone, except when 
separated by a hedge or paling; and here oven their attitudes arc prescribed 
by rigid custom. The promesso is not to look Loo earnest or taken up ; while 
the girl is enjoined to keep her eyes cast down, and to busy herself in plaiting 
the strings of her apron into numberless small folds, of which they of course 
retain the impression ; and to be able to display these evidences of having an 
admirer, whenever the rustic belles meet at church, is quite a point of rivalry 
amongst them.”— Mrs. Gretton's Englishwoman, in Italy. 

The Internal Defences of England. —“ I do not believe that 
Bonaparte ever had any intention of invading England; but that the army 
assembled nominally with that destination was a feint. I was in France 
during the Hundred Days, and met frequently the principal persons on the 
staff, of all nations. There was a story current then, which assumed to have 
Marshal Ney for its authority, that a few days before the order was given at 
Boulogne to break up the camp and to mafeh into Germany, Bonaparte called 
Ney to him, and said ‘ This was your plan; here we are, now tell me how do 
you mean to-execute it ? How many men do you want ? ’ Ney : ‘ I shall 
require 200,000 men.’ Bonaparte: ‘Well, what will you do?’ Ney; ‘I 
will embark them, and I shall probably lose half on the passage; but I shall 
land 100,000.’ Bonaparte: “Well?’ Ney: ‘Then I shall march ^directly 
to London, for there is nothing to stop me but the lines at Chatham, and they 
are trifling, and the English Generals are all old women.’ Bonaparte: ‘ Well ? ’ 
Ney: ‘Well, then, I have succeeded.’ Bonaparte: ‘ Bete! I grant that 
there are no defences, that the generals are all old women, and that you will 
get to London; but you are judging of England by France. Whoever is 
master of Paris is master of France ; but whoever is master of London is not 
master of England. You will have to fight for every inch of England as 
hardly as you will have fought for London; the country will make no terms 
with you; not a man of your 100,000 will ever return to France to tell me 
how you .have got on, for the very women would rise and kill your stragglers 
and wounded with their bodkins.’ ”— Hans Busk's Rifle Volunteers. 


THE RIDDLER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 885. 

Riddle : An Old Maid. Enigma : Train. Charade : Bay-o-net . 

■ Rebus : Meat; Bat ; Me ; At; Team ; Tea; Male; Mat; Meta: Met j Et. 

Thp following- answer all: Hey.—Eland.—Travers.—dDora.—J. L. J.—Muta.—Orr.— 

Hester.—Rebecca P.—Cantab.- Enigma , Charade, and Rebus: Edmund.—D. S.- D.— 

Yalding.—Charlton.—Tootell.—W. J. R,—T. D. P.—S. J.— Errington. — Hedon.— 

Fisherman.-- Enigma and Charade: G. W.—Jessy.—Joanna H.- Enigma and 

Rebus: Sleight. — Sadler.- Charade and Rebus: Hughes.—Lemuel.—Annie.-. 

Enigma : A. H. W. A.- Charade: Rena.—Marie J.—Pitman—C. G. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. The difference in Income icould be £1. Ss. (ifd. 

2. 24.GCi 5 4 j[ and 2363f? cubic yards : the first a wedge , the 2nd a prismoid; another, 95 feet 
by 50 feet at the base, 54 feet by S kfeet at top, and height 28 feet, measures 240Gl\ cubic yards. 

V ERITAS. 

3. The radii are readily found from the sides; viz., R = 221 and r = 60, and the 
difference of areas of circles, which is a rea of ring , is 139754-076 by feet. The distance of 
points of nearest approach is R — r— *JR l — 2 Rr = 14-753S feet. 

Note. — fR 2 — 2 Rr is, in every case, = distance of centres , and here indicates the 
number 140 ‘2462 feet. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—Travers.—Eland.— D. S. D.—Wardle.- 

With 1st and 3rd .—Edmund.—Buglass.- With 2nd and ‘3rd.— Bonny castle.- 

With 1st. — Sadler.— Hey.— Hinde.—Annie.—T. D. P.— Hester.—Orr. —With 3rd.— 
Hughes. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

Why is a fool like a needle ?—He has an eye, but no head. 

Once in u minute, twice in a moment, once in a man’s life ?—The letter M. 

What throat is the best for a singer to reach high notes with ?—A soar 
throat. 

Why is a man who carries a watch invariably behind in his appointments ? 
—Because he is always behind his time. 

If a young lady has a pain in her side, can she relieve it by wearing a 
sash ? 

Mauy institutions are properly called smf-naries, for they do not half teach 
anything. 

A bed of gold is a mine of wealth; but a boy whose father is very rich is a 
minor of wealth. 

The young woman who was “ driven to distraction,” now fears that she will 
have to walk back. 

A Mr. Door has declined a challenge. He says he will “fight under no 
circumstances.” He is no battle-door. 

Boys should be very careful how they steer their life-barks if they would 
arrive without shipwreck at the Isle of Man. 

Julius Ciesar invents the celebrated riddle, “ What smells most in a doctor’s 
shop ? ” To which Scipio Africanus makes reply, “ I Nose! ” 

After a marriage in Connaught, the bridegroom took the priest aside most 
mysteriously, and whispered to him, “ Can’t you take the pay out in ’tatoes ? ” 

Artists have adopted different emblems of charity. We wonder none of 
them ever thought of a piece of India rubber, which gives more than any 
other substance. 

It is said that Hobbs, the famous locksmith, has succeeded in picking one 
of Banquo’s gory locks; he did it with a pickaxe, and succeeded so well, he 
has gone to work on a wedlock. 

“ What a fine head your boy has 1 ” said an admiring friend. “ Yes,” said 
the fond father, “he’s a chip of the old block—ain’t you, my boy ? ”—“ Yes, 
father, teacher said yesterday that I was a young blockhead.” 

We know of a very pretty young lady who has a bashful lover named Joy. 
She is impatient to have him “pop the question,” and thinks of availing 
herself of the female privilege of Leap Year. In that case, she would “ leap 
for Joy.” 

“John, I saw your cousin Isaac a few weeks ago, and he had just received 
a fall, which cut a most horrible gash in his arm.”—“Ah, poor fellow, what 
did he fall on?”—“Well, really, I forget now; but it rather strikes me he 
fell on Tuesday morning.” 

■ “ Why, Jimmy,” said one professional beggar to another, “ are you going 
to knock off already? It’s only two o’clock.”—“No, you mutton head,” 
responded the- other, who was engaged in unbuckling his crutch. “ I’m only 
going to put it on the other knee. You don’t suppose a fellow can beg all day 
on the same leg, do you ? ” 

A youthful member of a rifte corps in a Scottish town, on his*arrival home 
one evening, joyfully told his governor that he had just got his arms. 
<2 Airms/’ quoth the ancient, drily, “ I’m thinkin’ gin the French come ye’ll 
hae mair need o’ your legs.” 

A thing takes its character from the way in which we view it. Thus, when 
Dr. Spooner dined with a friend who had three turbulent sons, and they got 
into a row at the table, resulting in throwing the soup in each other’s faces, 
the father turned to the doctor with the simple remark, “ Boys will be lively, 
sir.” 

A schoolmaster was one day questioning a class, and asked how many 
senses there were. “Seven, sir,” said a little fellow, with great confidence, 
drawing himself up to his topmost height. “ Prove it,” said his master. 
“ Well, taste is one ; feeling, two; smelling, three ; two ears, five; and two 
eyes makes seven.” 

An Irishman having arrived from Dublin at the house of a respectable 
merchant in the Borough, and having left Ireland three weeks before, brought 
with him a basket of eggs ; and his friend asked him why he took the trouble 
to bring eggs from Ireland to England ? “ Because,” said he, “ I am so fond 

of them new laid, and I know these to be so.” 

A Dutchman says, “ I vill tell you such is de powers of de Shakspeer, dat 
I vunce saw' de plays acted in Anglish languish, in Holland, vhere der vas not 
von persins in all de house Ifut myself cbuld onderstand it; yet dere vas not a 
persons in all dat house but vas in tears, dat is, all crying, blowing de nose, 
and veep very moch, couldn’t onderstand von vord of de play, yet all veeping. 
Such vas de powers of de Shakspeer.” 

Young Sprightly complaining that a shower-bath had been administered 
to him at a trial of afire-engine, a young lady remarked, “ That as he was so 
bright, perhaps they mistook him for a fire, and that he ought to thank his 
stars that they did not utterly extinguish him ! ” Whereupon our young 
friend laughingly declared that he was more “put out” by her witty 
remarks than by the ducking*he had received. 

Buttons are sometimes made to do duty for which they v r erc not originally 
intended when the contribution box is passed round. A venerable preacher 
once rebuked the custom as follow's : “ My Christian friends, a collection will 
be made for the benefit of the heathen in the Sandwich Islands. And here 
I wish to warn those of you who put in buttons against the too prevalent 
custom of flattening down the eyes ; which, while it has no effect in deceiving 
the poor heathen into the use of these articles for coin, nevertheless renders 
them totally useless for buttons.” 


How to White Well—W- e-1-1. 

A Physician’s Rule or Reversion.— Patients under a monument. 

The Prettiest Trimming for a Woman’s Bonnet.—A good-humoured 
face. ' ' 

Elopement Extraordinary.—M r. Jones’s dog eloped with Mr. Smith’s 
dinner. 

A Gratuitous Truth.—W hat Sheridan said of wine may be applied to 
joking—the best to enjoy is that which you crack at another’s expense*— 
Punch. 

Corroboration.—B ulwcr -says that “ death often changes aversion into 
love.” Certainly it does. We may have an antipathy to swine, and yet love 
pork and sausages. 

A Justice in Doubt.— A justice who lately tried a lady in America for 
thrashing a gentleman, concluded his decision as follows :—“ If a man were 
tq attempt to thrash me, I would strike him dead even in the forum ; but if a 
woman were to attack me, I—I don’t know what I would do ! ” 

Physic ’em, Sir.—A country doctor being out for a day’s shooting, took 
his errand-boy to carry his game-bag. Entering a field of turnips, the dog 
pointed, and the boy, overjoyed at the prospect of his master’s success, exclaimed: 
“Lor’, master, there’s a covey; if you get near ’em, wont you physic ’em?” 
—“Physic them, you young rascal, what do you mean?” said the doctor. 
“Why, kill ’em, to be sure,” replied the lad. 

The Cut Direct.— A young gentleman, of rather dark, hirsute appearance, 
lately, in a ball-room, interrupted a pleasant tete-a-tete of two charming young 
ladies, who were sauntering arm-in-arm down the room, by placing himself 
between them and offering one arm to each; .whereupon one of the fair ones 
exclaimed, “A thorn between two roses.”—“Yes, a blackthorn,” responded 
he.—“ Ah,” replied the witty fair, “ I always thought you were a stick.” 
Hirsute could not stand this, so he cut his stick. 

Remarkable Occurrences.—T he other morning, just after dinner, about 
the time the people were going to bed, a small boy about thirty years old, 
only daughter of an old maid with three orphan children, who live opposite 
the post-office on the same side of the way, (they don’t live there now) were 
alarmed by hearing a dumb man crying “ Murder!” and looking out they saw 
a blind man peeping into a window, where a no-legged man ran in and 
kicked the dog through the side of the house, slightly killing two dead pigs 
that the hen hatched a day or two after that. The old man started off for the 
doctor, who had gone to Taylor’s, at Tyne Bridge End, to see if the gutta 
percha “ stethoscope,” three-thirds of a mile long, would enable him to sound 
all his patients without leaving his fireside ! —American Paper. 

“ Coming Out*”—A fox-hunter Avho loved port wine “ not wisely but too 
well,” was ill. The doctor came, ordered a wet bandage to the patient’s 
stomach, and departed, promising to see him again next day. At night the 
patient felt the bandage unpleasantly chill, and re-dipped it in water in which 
there was a certain portion of his favourite beverage. Having thus made 
things lather more comfortable, he awaited the doctor’s visit next morning. 
“ Show me your bandage,” was almost the learned man’s first exclamation. 
It was produced. The doctor regarded its discolouration for a moment with 
feelings of lively satisfaction, and then solemnly addressed his patient, who 
had some difficulty in retaining his gravity. “ I thought so, sir,” he said ; 
“ this is the port wine you have drunk for the last twenty years coming out.” 

Keeping a Secret. —The Newport Mercury relates a story of Stuart, the 
painter, which illustrates finely the power which a secret has to propagate 
itself, if once allowed a little airing, and to reach a few ears. Stuart haa, as 
he supposed, discovered a secret art of colouring, very valuable He told it 
to a friend. His friend valued it very highly, and came some time afterwards 
to- ask permission to communicate if, under oath of eternal secrecy, to a friend 
1 of his who needed every possible aid to enable him to rise. “ Let me see,” 
said Stuart, making a chalk mark on a board at hand; “ I know the art, and 
that is—”—“ One,” said his friend. “ You know it,” continued Stuart, making 
another mark by the side of the one already made; “ and that is —” —“ Two,” 
cried the other. “ Well, you tell your friend, and that will be—” making a 
third mark. “Three only,” said the other. “No,” said Stuart, “it’s one 
hundred and eleven !” (111). 

Modern Wonders.—W hen a young man is clerk in a warehouse or bank, 
and dresses like a prince, smokes “foine cigars,” drinks “ noice brandy,” 
attends theatres, balls, and the like, I wonder if ho does all upon the avails of 
clerkship ?—When a young lady sits in the parlour all day, with her lily- 
white fingers covered with rings, I wonder if her mother don’t make the 
puddings and do a good deal of work in the kitchen ?—When a man goes 
three times a day to get a dram I wonder if he will not, by and bye, go four 
times ?—When a young lady laces her waist a third smaller than nature 
made it,. I wonder if her pretty figure will not* shorten life some dozen years 
or more, besides making her miserable while she does live ?—When a young 
man is dependent upon his daily toil for his income, and marries a portionless 
fine lady who does not know how to make a loaf of bread or mend a garmeut, 
I wonder if he is not lacking somewhere—say towards the top, for instance ? 


EPITAPH ON A BARBER. 

What annoyed other folks never spoiled his repose; 
’Twas the same thing to him whether stocks fell or rose; 
For blast or for mildew he cared not a pin— 

His crops never failed, for they grew on the chin. 
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